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SW OP PERS’ 


All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this column. 


than 6 lines per tseue, 12 issues a year. 


COLUMNS 


Allowance: one insertion of not more 


Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper in touch 


with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know 


when your swops go through. 





Have two barrels of dried Licorice Root 
and two of Red Root. What will you swop? 
My—101 


Would like to trade Seven Pillars of Wis- 
dom by T. E. Lawrence, new, for any book 
by John Burroughs. My—102 


Will swop rooms or suites by the day, 
week or month, together with the best food 
in Boston, for equivalent value in fresh ma- 
ple syrup. My—103 

I want Dr. 
Medica; 
Do you want books in exchange? My 


Samuel Thompson's Materia 
also old flower books or botanies. 
104 


Very heavy pine table, painted black. good 
shelf underneath to put your feet on. Dining 
room or library size, 54” x 36”. I want a 
plain old maple or pine bed, single preferred. 
My—105 





~~ Want a small portable typewriter; also 
want attachment to play Victor records on 
Diamond Disc phonographs. I have 2 large 
typewriters to swop or most anything you 
say. My—1 06 


I am interested in 1 old dishes, old furniture, 
and old botany prints. Have a good camera, 
and a quantity of large size silk hose—excel- 
lent for rugs. What have you? My—107 

Who has an old-time set of Bell Ringer's 
bells? Send description, octave range, etc. 
My—108 


I'd like White Rock “pullets: gray goslings; 
willow chairs; plain bookcases, or seasoned 
planed boards with which to make them. 
Will exchange any nursery stock or profes- 
sional landscape work near Boston. My—109 








It’s in the bag—a lady’ s set Scotch plaid 
golf bag with 6 McGregor clubs and 10 golf 
balls (some still in original wrappers) marked 
“John Wanamakers, Recessed Mystery, 
Standard weight and size’’. Antiques, prefer- 
ably furniture, will satisfy me in exchange. 
My—110 

I'm interested in obtaining early American 
portraits of ancestors; children particularly. 
Also historical scenes. What do you want? 
My—111 

Tenor banjo in perfect condition; canvas 
care. Cost about $10. Ukelele, inlaid border. 
Cort about $15. Felt case and instruction 
books. Tone, sweet as maple syrup. I’m in- 
terested in antique furniture, hooked rugs, 
good fiction, old jewelry. My—112 





Have solid cherry wall book- case, about 
11’ long, 42” high, 12” deep. a 
trimming. What have _you? My—11 


Metal auto trunk, license plate frames, 
both new. Also Buescher C-Melody Saxo- 


phone. What have you? Would prefer a 
portable typewriter (give serial number). 
My— 1 


I want authentic : colonial, wine e glasses and 


have modern “‘stem-ware’’ dessert or cham- 
pagne, glasses, etched. Who will trade? 
My—115 








Wante d: A copy “of The “Descendants “of 
Nichola: Doe, alco novels, poetry, memoirs 
of Maine authors. Have new and old books 
to swop, or what would you like from Switz- 
erland? I'll try to please. My—116 








I have large Victrola in good condition 
with over 200 high grade records. Would 
like History of Windham, N. H. by Morri- 
son, or make swop offer. My—117 

~T would like a weather vane, with cow or 
horse or rooster. Also an old door knocker 
and some old stamps, preferably on envel- 
opes. What do you want? My—118 

Somewhere in your attic, you must have 
an old cane with a little history back of it. 
What do you want for it? My—119 

Have collection of many fine Book-of-the- 
Month novels; read only once. Want antique 





dolls, hooked rugs or what have you? 
My—120 
I have a 1936 Dodge, 1% ton truck, 


platform body. Want good pick-up truck, 
any make. Or what can you offer? My—121 


Who has nerve enough to swop 2 gallons 
Vt. maple syrup for a sofa pillow with fancy 
hand-made Bargello covers? Will pay trans- 
portation charges both ways. My—122 

I want Vermont colonial coins, dated 
1785, 1786, 1787, 1788. Also Indian head 
cents. Will swop. My—123 
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S. O.S. 
FOR BACK NUMBERS 


YAN K€ E€ would appreciate 


hearing from anyone with back 
numbers to offer. 























Stereoscopic Views of Monadnock Moun- 
tain scenery, published by George H. Scrip- 
ture, Peterborough, N. H. No. 1, 3, 7, 9, 
aa, 83, 28, 26, 20, 1. 3, ,. 3. 
62, 63, 83, 91, 98, 116 and 117. List in- 
cluded. I want old dolls in good condition. 
My—124 

Stop! Swop! To cure boatitis, I need a 
center-board sailboat. I have a large Stude- 
baker car suitable for camping trips, a cab- 
inet radio, compound microscope, McClellan 


saddle and bridle. | My—1 25 

Beautiful and colored Indian corn seed and 
unusual gourd seed. What have you? 
My—126 


Large quantity of laboratory glassware, 
reagent bottles, chemicals, te-t tubes, micro- 
scope slides, and electric centrifuge. Will swop 
for sextant, nautical equipment or late edition 
astronomical, physics or scientific books or 
what have you. My—127 


A good, strong (expensive when new) 
English saddle. Small amount of padding 


needed, covered with cloth, readily sewed on. 
Will swop for 
My—128 


maple syrup and _ sugar. 





| 
| 





| oniy few times. 


Light weight, copper colored wool dress; 
brown suede belt; size 20. Cost $12. Worn 
Also brown leather jacket, 
plaid lining, size 36; worn more, but not 
shabby. Would like copper kettle, old teapots 
or ginger jugs or bird cage. My—129 


I'll swop 8 year old brown saddle and 
driving horse, 16 hands high, for smaller 
horse suitable for children 12 to 14 years 
old to ride. My—130 


Sea going? Have 17’ 
Amesbury built, 


Sea Skiff, like new. 
equipped with leg-of-mut- 
ton and jib sails, 2 sets of oars. Rigged for 
outboard motor. Want antique furniture, 
early American glass, or postage stamp col- 
lections. My—131 


I want Alexis Carrel’s book, Man, the 
Unknown. Will give The Last Puritan by 
Santayana, or 7he Girl from Paris by Eliza- 
beth Bowen, or Green Margins by E. P. 
O'Donnell. My—132 


I have Currier & Ives Morning & Evening 
Prayers; drop-leaf mahogany table: square 
legged ladder-backed chairs and rockers; seat- 
less; Grebe dry cell radio; Underwood type- 
writer. I want blue Willow ware plates or 
platters; or birdseye and curly maple things. 
My—133 


Old dime novels to swop; also story pa- 
pers, Police Gazettes, Saturday Globes, etc. 
for other similar stuff. Whatcha got? Also 
have 6%” x 8%” camera to swop for dime 
novels. My—134 


I want old covers, both with and without 
stamps. What do you want? My—135 


I have new copy of History of Fifth N. H. 
Regiment in Civil War (230 pages) by Wil- 
liam Child, M.D. Published 1893. This reg- 
iment was in Battle of Gettysburg. Will 
swop for Gone With the Wind, or Drums 
Along The Mohawk. My—136 


What do you want for your attic’s store 
of old dime novels, boys’ story papers, nickel 
novels, put away by grandpa? My—137_ 





I have a gentleman's black broadcloth coat 
muskrat lined with real Persian lamb collar, 
size 38. Collar alone cost $50 when new; 
in good condition now. Also black wolf 
scarf and large muff. Will swop for silver fox 
scarf. My—138 © 


We have 3 a stout single pony- -cart; also 
several goats, not pure-bred, but good milk- 
ers. Will swop for buggy, single harness, hay, 
carpenter work or what have you. _My—139 








Any of youse guys attending ’ Riverview 
Military Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. ; 
having any mementos to swop, please get in 
touch with this Major's daughter who has 
been in antiques some years. My—140 — 


Eastman Box Camera 2A, practically new; 
also Taylor Oven Thermometer. Could use 
home-canned chicken, ham and 5 yards of 
light tan or dull green material for uphols- 
tering chair (please send sample of material) . 
My—141 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 44] 
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MAY IS A 
DANGEROUS MONTH 


inst, MAY IS THE MONTH in 
ei Which the new driver usu- 
ts) ally makes his or her first 
B= solo appearance. Second, 
May is the month in which the fancy 
of youth (old and young) lightly 
turns to the release of winter's long 
pent-up desires for that unbeatable 
combination of good roads and good 
weather, and gives itself full expres- 
sion in-the downward motion of the 
accelerator. 

May is the month when the new 
car is practically broken in and the 
new owner wants to see just how fast 
it will go. May is the month of the 
one arm drivers, so devoid of thrills 
in themselves that they must needs 
thrill the girl friend with roller 
coaster sound and speed effects. 

May is the month when the back 
road has dried out sufficiently to al- 
low those vicarious pleasures to truck 
and delivery wagon drivers of demon- 
strating how the racing drivers at the 
Fairs next Fall will take the turns, 
and how much dust they will kick up. 

Finally, May is the month when 
traffic is really reaching sizable pro- 
portions, but local police forces and 
regulations have not really come into 
the serious control of that traffic 
which they will exert later in the sea- 
son...after a few accidents have 





shocked the general driving public 
into some kind of an insistence on 
obeying these regulations. 

There is hardly one of us who 
would not do well to stop for a mo- 
ment right now and ponder about his 
or her own driving conditions in his 
or her own town. 

For example, it may be that you are 
a good Democrat and that after long 
hungry years of waiting, you are at 
last reaping the reward of the faithful 

.and your grateful Selectmen have 
made a WPA or some other kind of a 
project out of your strip of road and 
at last you have a perfectly swell 
road. Which, of course, is just grand. 
But mind you, now, is that road, all 
fixed over and newly surfaced, really 
safe for a speed any greater than that 
which you had to observe in the good 
old shell-cratered, rock-ribbed Repub- 
lican days? It probably is not, and no 
matter how much of a kick you may 
get out of celebrating your own hal- 
cyon days, the chances are that if you 
don’t drive slowly enough to stay on 
your own side of the curves (with 
room enough left to allow some other 
celebrator to come over on your side, 
too) you'll both land in the hospital 
...or the graveyard ...or both. 

On the other hand, you may be 
just an ordinary down-in-the-mouth, 
sour-bellied Republican who has 
fought against any improvements or 
changes in the town roads because 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 39] 
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PUNE CONES 


So named from the pine grove at the Keyes home in North Haverhill, N. H. 





A regular feature each month, this one being called 


ALL THE BREAKS 


OT LONG AGO Mrs. “Ned” McLean, who first attracted public attention by her much 

heralded possession of the Hope diamond, the “Star of the East” and numerous other 

celebrated gems, and who has lately invaded the field of letters with her successful book, 

“Father Struck It Rich”, gave an immense party at Friendship, her huge suburban 
estate. Mrs. McLean is no less famous as a hostess than as a lapidary, for her parties are original 
and lavish; and on this occasion a delicious dinner was served to three hundred at small tables 
scattered about the banquet hall, and this was followed by a preview of “Lloyds of London”, 
shown in the big ballroom. Her guests included many of the most prominent women in the offi- 
cial world, and the members of two important journalistic organizations—the National Women’s 
Press Club and the Newspaper Women’s Club. 


I happened to pass into the dining room behind a famous photographer who is colloquially 
called “Jackie”, and a well established writer known to her intimates as “L.R.S.”” The latter had 
just sold a serial to a national magazine, and “Jackie” was congratulating her on her success. 


“But I am not nearly as successful as you are!” protested the writer. And this was perfectly 
true. For though she measures up well with her competitors in her special line of endeavor, 
“Jackie” stands supreme in hers. 


“Oh, yes, you are!” retorted “Jackie”. “Anyway, you’ve had all the breaks!” 
4 , é be é 4 d 


I went on into the gala dining-room, feeling somewhat pensive. I could understand why 
“Jackie” should have felt that “L.R.S.” had all the breaks, for to the casual observer, this wo- 
man’s life has seemed exceptionally full and rich. Only those who know her very well realize that 
actually it has been an unremitting struggle. She has had almost insuperable physical handi- 
caps, about which she says very little. She has had overwhelming financial handicaps, about 
which she says nothing at all. Her personal life has been corroded with unhappiness, rising from 
many different sources and spreading in many directions. But she has faced the world uncon- 
quered, unafraid and unembittered. Triumphantly, she gives the effect of having had “all the 
breaks” 


As a matter of fact, nobody has them. “All climbing to high places is by a winding stair,” 
and this stair is very steep and very narrow, exhausting and painful to mount. But because the 
determined pilgrim climbs it alone, no alien mind can grasp the hardships it presents. To those 
who have never attempted it, the ascent looks facile and romantic. To those who have already 
scaled it, the conviction that their own rise has been attended with exceptional difficulties 
usually becomes a fixed idea. With tragic frequency, both groups fail to give a helping hand to 
the solitary toiler. Jealousy and indifference both contribute occasionally to this detached atti- 
tude, but conscious cruelty seldom enters into it. In nine cases out of ten, it is based on ignor- 
ance of the conditions against which the pilgrim contends. 


The person who appears to have all the breaks merely has the greatest perseverance and the 
most courage. 
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(> <3" \Li DAY LONG old Mrs. Elmer 
| >|Knowles rocked on the 
fF | porch of the big house and 

vowed she would have no 
tenants next summer. She had lived 
to see her guest houses used as bunga- 
lows by foreigners from the city who 
didn’t know how to behave like de- 
cent Americans. Yes, terrible days had 
come to the country when the 
Knowles of Knowlesville had been re- 
duced to such a condition. The town 
and the lake were named after them, 
but what did that mean to the for- 
eigners. She always thought of her 
tenants as the foreigners, the Jews, the 
Swedes, the Italians, instead of by 
their names. 

Right now the two Swede girls 
were diving from their pier. 

“Ooh, Elsie, watch me bellywhop,” 
the younger child screamed. 

“Awroopdedoop,” Elsie cried. “This 
pier isn’t so good for diving like Mrs. 
Knowles’ pier. Awroopdedoop.” El- 
sie’s vocabulary of fun was founded 
on the scream awroopdedoop. 

Mrs. Knowles shuddered. Before 
the summer would be over, she would 
be driven mad by Elsie. She thought 
proudly of her two grand-daughters, 
Phyllis and Elizabeth. Phyllis and 
Elizabeth were little ladies. 

Sunlight ricocheted in yellow shafts 
from the arms of the Swede girls as 
they swam the crawl. They squirted 
water from between their teeth with 
raucous satisfaction. 

The Swede boat rowed past the 
swimmers, the father at the oars, the 
son trolling for bass with a heavy sea- 
line. 

“Catch any fish, paw?” Elsie yelled. 
She splashed water into the boat. 
“Awroopdedoop.” 

The man at the oars heaved up- 
right. He seemed baked and groggy 
from the sun. “Go away. We got a 
bass plug with nine hooks, children. 
You want your skin ripped off, chil- 
dren?” 

The boat rowed on, and Mrs. 
Knowles sniffed disgustedly. Before 
breakfast and after breakfast and go- 
ing strong at twilight. These city peo- 
ple didn’t know how to fish and they 
refused her hired man’s advice, as if 
they knew all about everything. They 
acted as if sky and water and woods 
had been especially built like a play- 
ground for their use over the sum- 
mer. They should have realized that 
lor years and years the lake was 
Knowles property, but they realized 
nothing. Only two days ago this imp 
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AW ROOPDEDOOP ! 


A STORY WHICH ONLY THE KNOWLES’ OF KNOWLES- 
VILLE WILL REALLY UNDERSTAND 


By Benjamin Appel 


A Rhode Island Writer of Rising Importance 


Elsie had said: ““Mrs. Knowles, can we 
use your big canoe? You never use it.” 
These foreigners would only be con- 
tent when they moved into her own 
house. 

Now, out of the middle guest house 
where once the State Senator had va- 
cationed, the Italian father came rush- 
ing. He moved with the speed of a 
fat fast man; his white knickers were 
dazzling. 

“Pa” his oldest son cried in agony. 
“Don’t leave me.” Bang went the 
screen door as the oldest son pursued 
his father. 

“Don’t leave me,” the second son 
shouted. Bang went the screen door. 

“Mama, they're leaving me,” the 
third and smallest son bawled. “I 
don’t want no cocoa. They're leaving 
me.” Bang went the screen door. 

At the end of the pier, the father 
set up a tin can. “Learn to shoot,” he 
commanded with the zeal of a Daniel 
Boone. 

His sons sprinted back to the bun- 
galow. Bang. Bang. Bang. They re- 
turned with the air rifles and aimed 
carefully. Plingk. Plingk. Plingk. 


Mrs. Knowles’ tired grey eyes were 
hynotized with attention like those of 
a small child at a three ring circus. 
But finally she shifted her gaze to the 
third bungalow. The Jews’ police 
dog, Julius, had begun to bark 
viciously at the faint bay of a hound 
miles distant. And she knew that soon 
she would hear Julius’ master’s voice. 
She loathed it as much as Elsie’s 
awroodedoop. 

“ Come here, Julius.” A husky boy 
of nineteen trotted out of his bunga- 
low. He was Julius’ master by right of 
endurance. He threw a branch into 
the lake, but instead of leaping to re 
trieve it, the police dog loped down 
from the end of the pier, dodged his 
master and cannoned across Mrs. 
Knowles’ lawn. 

Disgraceful dog, Mrs. Knowles 
thought. And a disgraceful boy. He 
wears nothing but swimming trunks. 
Hasn't he any other clothes? 

“Come here, Julius” the boy shout- 
ed. “Wow, you mutt. Wait'll I catch 
you. Come here before I lose my tem- 
per. 


Mrs. Knowles watched the muscles 
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shape and unshape in the boy’s legs as 
he sprinted, his blond face red from 
sun and fury. A wild boy. And if her 
only grandson, Reynold, wasn’t dis- 
ciplined... But Reynold was only 
eleven. Their was some hope that 
Reynold would grow up to be a real 
Knowles and not a wild Indian. 

“Come here. It’s your last chance 
to be a good mut,” the boy bellowed, 
but the dog never seemed to have 
heard him. He changed his tactics and 
pleaded. “Nice mutt. Nice doggie.” 

Julius advanced across the lawn, 
wagging his tail doggishly but look- 
ing like a wolf. The boy retreated in- 
to the lake and yelled as if he were 
cowing a cage of lions. “Come on 
swimming, nice lil doggie.” 

“Tie Julius up,” his mother or- 
dered. As always, she was reading on 
the front porch of her bungalow. 
“And then get some sun.” Her two 
daughters were rubbing olive oil on 
their arms. 

Mrs. Knowles thought that the 
blonde girls didn’t look like Jews. 
But only crazy Jews would sit in the 
sun all day and own such a dog. Ev- 
eryone knew that dogs were exactly 
like their masters. She had never seen 
such energy as the Jews and their dog 
had. It wasn’t right. People she knew 
didn’t have such energy. 

And suddenly Mrs. Knowles 
stopped rocking. Why, the fishing and 
swimming Swedes, the shooting Ital- 
ians, the crazy Jews and their crazier 
dog owned Knowles Lake because 
they never got tired. She fought the 
notion out of consciousness because 
with it there was another idea she 
didn’t like. The Knowles’, most of 
them, were tired. The Knowles’ 
weren't like their grandfathers any 
more. 

But on Friday night the real own- 
ers arrived and Mrs. Knowles’ big 
house seemed to be the big house of 
twenty years ago when her husband 
had been alive. Her weak body be- 
came strong with the strength of see- 
ing her daughter Mabel and Mabel’s 
husband and children Phyllis and 
Elizabeth, and her son Alfred, his wife 
and his son Reynold. She kissed Phyl- 
lis and Elizabeth, but Reynold pulled 
back. 

“I'm no girl,” Reynold complained. 
He was a stocky boy and would be a 
heavier, stronger man than his father. 

“I’m not a girl,” his mother cor- 
rected. 

“You are so,” Reynold cried. 

“Reynold,” his father said sternly. 
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Yes, it was like the old days, the 
good days of youth and possession. It 
was heartening to see Alfred and 
Mabel and their families. She could 
almost forget they were all living on 
the last rag-ends of big properties and 
enterprises. And when they sat down 
together in the dining room, Mrs. 
Knowles again felt they were back in 
the days of strength. The lights were 
bright, and they conversed in a glow- 
ing radiance of hearth and home and 
family. 





“Let's all paddle out in the big 
canoe after dinner,” Mrs. Knowles 
suggested. “We haven’t done that in 
ever so long.” 

“Can I paddle too, grandma?” 
Reynold gripped his soup spoon as if 
it were a paddle and began to churn 
up the green lake of his pea soup. 

“Stop that,” his father commanded. 
Then he smiled in a lazy way at Mrs. 
Knowles. “But what for, mother?” 

And all the adults, Alfred and his 
wife, Mabel and her husband, seemed 
to be amused as if Mrs. Knowles’ sug- 
gestion were the whim of a child. 
Even her two grand-daughters, Phyl- 
lis and Elizabeth, followed the lead 
of the grown-ups and smiled like 
prim, conservative people. Mrs. 
Knowles suddenly detested their al- 
most lack of energy. It wasn’t the old 
days, and she smiled with all her 
deepest love at Reynold. Reynold was 
the only Knowles who had the spirit 
of his ancestors. 

After dinner, when the four adults 
sat down to bridge, Mrs. Knowles led 
her three grandchildren out on the 
porch. Almost immediately Elsie ran 
over. 

“You want to play with us?” Elsie 
said. “We need more kids.” 

Elizabeth answered in a snobbish 
voice, a perfect imitation of her moth- 
er’s. “No, thank you.” 

“Awroopdedoop.” She stuck out 
her tongue. “Sissies. Sissies. Sissies. 
You’re all sissies.”’ 

“Who's a sissy?” Reynold demand- 
ed. “Can I play grandma? It’s no fun 
with Phyllis and Elizabeth.” 

“Yes, dear.” Mrs. Knowles was 
amused and a little hurt at the sur- 
prise her grand-daughters showed. 
They were so spotless, so lanquid, 
such pink small ladies. They weren't 
even a little bit like the Elizabeths and 
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Phyllises after whom they had been 
named. The first Elizabeth Knowles 
had given birth to ten children, 
and at seventy years still had been 


midwife for the whole country. 
The first Phyllis had been lost one 
week in the forests, but when the 
searching party found her, she had 
been hale and hearty. She had built 
herself a lean-to and made snares for 
rabbits. She had built a fire and kept 
it going and greeted the frantic 
searchers calmly. 

Mrs. Knowles’ heart filled with a 
vast and surging remembering. The 
old days, the days of hearsay and leg- 
end and faded letters from another 
century. Once, the Knowles’ had been 
strong. Her husband’s grandfather 
had first come into the wilderness, 
and her husband’s father had owned 
the forests, owned the saw-mill, owned 
the factory that had made wood chem- 
icals, but her husband had lived on 
his investments. And then had come 
the terrible arguments when her hus- 
band had sold the east shore of the 
lake, and later the north shore, and 
invested the proceeds in more stocks 
and bonds. She didn’t want to sell, 
but they had been great manorial 
days. Twenty and thirty guests used 
to stay with them in the big house 
for weeks on end. During the day 
they would fish and hunt. They 
would ride the horses along the sun- 
lit trails. At night they would board 
the houseboat anchored in the lake 
and sing under the five-pointed wil- 
derness of stars. But it was all gone 
into the grave. Oh, God, that her hus- 
band’s grave could hold so much, for- 
ests and lands and fortunes. And 
yet her son and daughter still pre- 
tended that there had been no change. 

As the twilight massed like snow- 
drift against the buildings, Reynold 
shouted as loud as Elsie, and Mrs. 
Knowles grew a little more cheerful 
watching him lark about on the lawn. 
Thank heaven one of her grandchil- 
dren had as much sap to him as the 
Knowles’ of long ago. She glanced at 
Elizabeth and Phyllis seated like two 
miniature ladies next to her, and with 
an unwincing honesty she knew why 
Reynold was her favorite. Reynold 
had as much sap to him as the chil- 
dren of the foreigners. 

“Watch out the ninfantry,” he 
kept shouting. 

“Bing bing bing,” Elsie’s brother 
screamed. 

And led by Elsie they all dashed 
over to the porch. “G’wan, ask her,” 
Elsie prompted. 
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“We want the big canoe,” Reynold 
said. Then he capered towards the 
boat-house with Elsie’s brothers car- 
eening after him, kicking their knees 
high like horses. Elsie smiled at Mrs. 
Knowles. 

“Let’s have it, Mrs. Knowles,” she 
asked. 

“You're too young, child, to be ina 
canoe.” 

“Giddyap,” Elsie cried and gal- 
loped after her army. 

It was black now and the children 
were playing with glow-worms in 
glasses. The green eery light frolicked 
all over the lawn as the children ran 
about with their lanterns. Her heart 
expanded with the strength of this 
newest generation, with their brave 
voices, rich and furious with inno- 
cence. The children were ready to 
voyage out in the big canoe, her 
Reynold among them. Yes, they were 
willing. She began to think of the 
canoe as a rule to measure with. Oh, 
what a strange evening, and if it was 
not for her love for Reynold she 
would never have understood so 
many things. Reynolds was the lens 
through which she was beginning to 
see the past and future. 


One afternoon, after Reynold had 
returned to town, the Swede children 
took possession of the Knowles pier. 
Mrs. Knowles walked down to the 
smiling children, feeling futile before 
their positive ownership. “Don’t you 
think you should swim from your 
own pier?” 

“No,” said Elsie. “This pier’s bet- 
ter. You can dive off this pier and 
you can’t dive so good off our pier. 
We won't hurt your pier and we 
won't hurt your old canoe.” She dove 
in. Her two small brothers held their 
noses, galloped down the pier like 
ponies and jumped in after her. 

Mrs. Knowles sighed. Elsie was too 
fresh, but it was easier to forgive Elsie 
than her two grand-daughters. 

And having taken over the pier, the 
next week-end Elsie naturally led her 
partisans onto Mrs. Knowles’ lawn 
and shouted for Reynold. It was night 
and time to play. Soon, she was order- 
ing the small Italian boys and the 
Jewish girls to come over until the 
dark swarmed with children like toad- 
stools newly sprung up after a shower. 
They played tag, and their voices 
shrieked and gurgled and tinkled like 
bells. Reynold’s father hurried from 
the living room. “Reynold,” he cried. 
“Stop that infernal rioting.” 
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Mrs. Knowles laughed when 
Reynold, invisible but rebellious, bel- 
lowed: “Awroopdedoop.” 

“Reynold.” But now there was no 
reply, Reynold hiding in the night as 
if in a cave. His father patted the 
heads of Phyllis and _ Elizabeth. 
“Thank heaven, you children aren't 
like your cousin.”” He returned to his 
bridge game. 

The next day, Mrs. Knowles had 
been watching the Italian father skin 
a wood chuck and later he had come 
over with the pink meat in a bowl. 

“How you eat woodchuck? How 
you prepare him?” 

“Parboil it, Mr. Pagano. But I must 
first warn you the meat is very gamey. 
Years ago we used to break it down.” 
Mrs. Knowles glanced at the other 
Knowles on the porch. How motion- 
less, how refined they were. Her son 
and his wife. Her daughter and her 
husband. Her grand-daughters. And 
none of them were even glancing at 
the Italian. Only Reynold stared with 
fascination. 

“When my wife prepare, it'll be 
fine,” the Italian said simply. “What 
better to eat than God’s little animals 
in the field.’ 

“Did you shoot him _ yourself?” 
Reynold asked. 

“Yes, sir.”” His eyes glittered with 
the hunter’s lust for blood. He was as 
remorseless as any old-timer Knowles 
who had tracked down bear in the 
steep ridges, as remorseless as Reyn- 
old who was now aiming an imagin- 
ary rifle at the woodchuck meat. And 
now for the first time Mrs. Knowles 
understood her tenants. They were 
all like pioneers up here in the coun- 
try. They had the strength, the get-up 
of the Knowles’ who had settled the 
county a hundred years ago. They 
were crude, they were violent, they 
weren't as elegant as the present-day 
Knowles’. But they possessed the en- 
durance, the solidity of Reynold’s 
great great grandfathers. And above 
all Mrs. Knowles loved strength and 
courage in human beings. 





“Missus Knowles,” the hunter said 
hurriedly as if he must retreat from 
the battery of condemning Knowles’. 
“I have company and I wonder if you 
loan me the big canoe?” 

“Of course, Mr. Pagano. We don't 
use it. We only play bridge nowa- 
days.” 

The night was moonlit, the air 
scented with laurel and pine so that 
all the earth was fragrance. The Ital- 
ians, man and wife, their two guests, 
their children, slipped out towards 
the middle of the lake where the 
houseboat had once been anchored, 
forgotten and unbelievable now as 
Noah's Ark. The canoe moved with a 
fatality, an ease that was like a happy 
fortune. The paddles dipped, many 
many paddles, even the children had 
paddles, and the canoe became a mir- 
age seen across the unbelieveable still- 
ness. The green peaks and the copper 
sky were twilight. The voices that had 
been dim sounding from the nostalgic 
distance as if permeated with the dy- 
ing light, grey, violet, now surged 
with the heartbreak of music heard 
on water, full-throated, harmony of 
male and female and the choir voice 
of the children... Santa Lucia, Santa 
Lucia... Mrs. Knowles, sitting on 
her porch, dabbed her eyes with a 
tiny handkerchief. 

These people were striking root in 
America as the Knowles’ had struck 
root generations ago. For the first 
time she didn’t think of the tenants 
as the Jews, the Swedes, the Italians, 
but as the Bergmans and Larsens and 
Paganos. New names. The world be- 
longed to her grandson Reynold and 
to the strong of his generation. The 
canoe belonged to those who would 
use it. 

The police dog barked. His master 
yelled with a ferocious energy. “Shut 
up, you mangy mutt.” And Mrs. 
Knowles thought that the Knowles’ of 
a hundred years ago were more like 
these foreigners than their own des- 
cendants. 

“I wish I was out in that canoe,” 
Reynold said. 

“Go to bed, Reynold. You've played 
hard all day. Even Elsie is in bed.” 

“But why don’t we go out in the 
canoe, grandma?” 

“You will some day, Reynold,” 
Mrs. Knowles said. She smiled as Elsie 
responded in her own way to the sing- 
ers. 

“Awroopdedoop,” Elsie yodeled. 

“Awroopdedoop,” Reynold yodeled 
back. 
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THE DUCHESS OF SOMERSET 


A DRAMA OF LOCAL TAXATION 


By L. H. Armstrong 


OMEBODY HAS SAID THAT 
EVERY acre in Vermont can 
: produce a story, and just at 
<== present the town of Somer- 
set (about 16,000 acres) in Windham 
County has given birth to a story that 
is rocking the foundations of the snug 
little statehouse in Montpelier and 
causing anyone “in the know” to sit 
with hanging jaw and out-turned 
ears. 

Somerset still operates under a 
charter granted in 1761 during the 
reign of George III when Windham 
County was part of the province of 
New Hampshire. This is by no means 
unusual in Vermont, and nobody paid 





much attention to Somerset and its 
New Hampshire charter until 1925 
when one Mrs. Kate Taylor turned 
up in Montpelier as a member of the 
House of Representatives. 

“Member from Somerset!” said an- 
other member, staggered, “Didn't 
know anybody lived in Somerset!” 

Vermont legislators did not need to 
be told that every town in Vermont, 
no matter how small, is entitled to 
one member in the House, but a quick 
fluttering of pages in the census re- 
port showed Somerset listed with a 
population of twenty, many of whom 
were not adults. Somerset had elected 
Mrs. Taylor to the legislature. 


The John Taylors had come to 
Somerset five years earlier—in 1920— 
from Prince Edward Island and had 
settled in an isolated part of Wind- 
ham County. 

The only interesting thing about 
Somerset at this time was that it was 
the site of a reservoir and dam owned 
by the New England Power Corpora- 
tion. The dam is an important one, 
about 2,000 feet long, and the amount 
raised by taxation on the grand list 
in Somerset is around $5,500. 

The state files in Montpelier bring 
to light the fact that between them 
the Taylors hold down the offices of 
town clerk, treasurer, selectman, lister, 
road commissioner, school director, 
town agent, overseer of the poor, fire 
warden, health officer and school 
teacher. 

When the Taylors came to Ver- 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 32] 














From a Painting by Marion P. Sloane 
Courtesy of the Grand Central Art Galleries 
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BASEBALL UN Wels DAYS 


HEREIN YOU WILL FIND THE ORIGIN OF SUCH A WELL KNOWN 
SLIDE!” ...1T’S A STORY THAT GOES BACK TO THE DAYS WHEN UMPIRES 
USUALLY SIDED WITH THE MAJORITY OR... 


ALK ABOUT BASEBALL. Now- 
adays—” Let’s forget nowa- 
days. I'll tell you about 
baseball in “them days.” I'll 
sing the glories of the season of 1888 
when we had our first strong team 
in Maplewood. Don’t think that I 
played on that team—I was only a 
small boy, glad to carry bats or chase 
fouls—but it was our team, the pride 
and joy of us all. 

The high spot of that golden year 
was the great game with the Saint 
Josephs of Wakefield. For ripsnorting 
excitement it topped all, but what I 
remember best about it was a certain 
peculiar decision of the umpire. I 
saw red at the time. His strange rul- 
ing probably cost us the game, and 
how we hated to lose it! After all 
these years I still claim that he robbed 
us, but I can see his side of the af- 
fair. He was in a bad hole and had 
to use diplomacy. By his queer decis- 
ion he saved his face—perhaps also his 
ribs. 

Maplewood was, and still is, a vil- 
lage in the suburbs of Boston, a part 
of the City of Malden. Most of the 
men of the place worked in town, go- 
ing back and forth on the Saugus 
Branch of the Boston and Maine. It 
was six miles to the old Eastern De- 
pot on Causeway Street. The running 
time was twenty minutes. 

The trains were our principal con- 
nection with the outside world. We 
were a community by ourselves, al- 
most as much as if we had been situ- 
ated a hundred miles farther north 
among the New Hampshire hills. 
Everybody knew everybody else. All 
the boys and girls went to the one 
big brick schoolhouse and carried the 
gossip of the place back into every 
home. We were proud of that school, 
just as we were proud of our fire ap- 
paratus and of our brass band. We 
were proud of everything connected 
with Maplewood and pitied people 
who did not live there. No wonder 
we went nuts over our ball club. 

In 1888 Grover Cleveland was Pres- 
ident. In Massachusetts Ben Butler 
was the big gun of politics. 

In the realm of sport John L. Sul- 
livan was boss. 
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By Emanuel Lissner 


In baseball the hero of the day was 
Mike Kelly, one of the greatest play- 
ers of all times. In the previous year 
the owners of the Boston club, 
Messrs. Soden, Billings and Conant, 
known as the Triumvirate, had se- 
cured him from Pop Anson’s Chicago 
Colts for the unheard of sum of 
$10,000. The newspapers printed pho- 
tographs of the check to prove it was 
all on the up and up. 

Mike was a catcher, although he 
ended his baseball career at second 
base. He was the leading receiver of 
his day, a heavy hitter and a strate- 
gist, but it is as a base-runner that he 
is most often remembered. Even the 
present generation knows the cry 
“Slide! Kelly, slide!”, although it may 
think the Kelly in question was a 
team-mate of Casey on the Mudville 
nine. And sliding in Mike's time was 
head first. 

I promised to tell you about the 
team that represented Maplewood. 
They were a bunch of neighborhood 
lads, who a few years back had been 
kids like us. They had had a team the 
summer before, but it amounted to 
little. The players had been only 
cevergrown boys. Then, from one sea- 
son to the next, they became trans- 
formed into young men. They them- 
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EXPRESSION AS “SLIDE! KELLY, 


selves did not realize the change 
until their habit of winning opened 
their eyes. 

All the team but one lived in 
Maplewood or some other part of 
Malden. Fatty Davis, the second base- 
man, was the lone outsider. He was 
twenty-two and we kids used to won- 
der that such an old man should play 
with the Maplewoods. 

Wallie Hopkins was the pitcher. 
He was only sixteen and the young- 
est member of the team, but he had 
rare speed, good control and a daz- 
zling assortment of curves. I ought to 
know. He lived across the street from 
me, and when I became a few years 
older, there was many a time when he 
would get me to catch for him while 
he practiced his shoots. Nowadays 
pitchers speak of fast balls and curves. 
Wallie had different names for his 
balls. He threw an in, which swerved 
toward a right-handed batter, and an 
out, which went the other way. He 
had also a drop and an in-drop and 
an out-drop. This last was one of his 
mainstays. When delivered low, it 
was much like the modern fade-away. 

Pitching has changed since Wallie’s 
day. Curves are not so sweeping now 
and pitchers try to throw everything 
with the same motion. Batters have 
become so cagey that, if a pitcher 
should imitate a contortionist and 
swing his arm almost to the ground, 
they would know what to expect. 

The boys began the season with 
new uniforms—gray with blue trim- 
mings. On the front of the blouse 
was a breastplate with a big blue let- 
ter M worked out in Old English. 
The caps had straight sides with two 
bands of blue braid. The blue stock- 
ings had heels and toes, not merely 
straps under the instep. The belts 
were of blue canvas. In 1888 some 
teams played in blouses and some in 
jerseys; the ordinary team did not 
have both. The Maplewoods wore 
their blouses over their undershirts. 

Shoes were not considered a part 
of the uniform. The regulation foot- 
covering came above the ankle. It 
was partly of tan leather and partly 
of canvas. Spikes resembled those of 
to-day. Some of the Maplewood boys 
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did not care for spikes; they wore 
rubber-soled tennis shoes. 

The team lost the first game of the 
season, which was played in Melrose 
with the Bay States of that place, but 
they won the return game a few weeks 
later. Melrose touches Malden on the 
North. It seems always to have a son 
or daughter in the national lime- 
light. In the Eighties its bid for fame 
was Sid Farrar, star infielder of the 
Philadelphia National League club. 
During the Nineties it was represent- 
ed by Frank Selee, who led the Bos- 
ton team to five championships while 
the famous Baltimore Orioles were 
winning but three. Toward the end 
of Selee’s reign we began to hear 
about Farrar’s little girl—she was in 
such demand at school affairs and 
church entertainments because of her 
sweet voice. Her name was Geraldine. 
Of late years Melrose has been the 
home of Clarence De Mar of Mara- 
thon fame. 

After that initial loss to the Bay 
States the Maplewoods played and 
won a few games. I can recall only the 
struggle with the Pearls of Charles- 
town, when Wallie twice set the last 
batter of an inning down on strikes 
with the bases full. 

The first important game, played 
some time in June, was with the 
newsboy team of the Boston Globe. 
You must not take the name newsboy 
too literally. In 1888 papers all over 
the country had their so called news- 
boy teams. Some of them, for instance 
the Detroit Journal, sent these teams 
on long trips. 

The Globe Newsboys were a trifle 
older than the Maplewoods. They 
were a professional team and a swell 
aggregation. They had everything up 
to date and a little ahead of it. 
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At that time one umpire officiated 
at a game and the visiting team furn- 
ished him. This was to make up for 
the strange grounds and the hostile 
crowd and the home team’s having 
the last turn at bat. Peter Mullen, 
sent in by the Newsboys, was a brisk 
clean-cut man. He showed Maple- 
wood something new. The first time 
that a runner got on base, Mullen 
moved from behind the bat to be- 
hind the pitcher. We were flabber- 
gasted. We thought he would interfere 
with the fielders. 

The Newsboys presented a big, 
hulking pitcher, known as Dinzi Sul- 
livan, who was afterward with Jersey 
City in the Eastern League. Their 
catcher was a snappy little dark- 
haired chap named Collins. He liked 
to be noticed. He inquired of the 
crowd: “What kind of a one-hoss 
town is this?” The nerve of him! And 
all through the game he came up on 
two balls. 

Oh, Gosh! Do I have to explain 
what Collins did when he “came up”? 

To save his hands, a catcher would 
not remain under the bat throughout 
a game. With no runner on base he 
would stand back and take the 
pitched balls on the bounce or on the 
rebound off the backstop. If two 
strikes were called he would “come 
up” to catch the third one for the 
out. He came up also on three balls 
to steady his pitcher. Little Collins of 
the Globe Newsboys did not wait for 
three balls. He came up on two to 
show what a hard guy he was. 

Catchers first got their big mits in 
1889, but for some time afterward 
they continued to hug the vicinity of 
the backstop. Then one of them got 
too lazy to run back and forth and 
froze to his station behind the bat. 





All his brother receivers followed suit. 
I think it was Zimmer of Cleveland 
who during the Nineties ended the 
tradition that a catcher must rest two 
days between games. He went in every 
day. 

At one time a catcher worked 
without mask, gloves or body protect- 
or. He might have held a piece of 
hard rubber between his teeth, but 
that was all. In 1888 masks and pro- 
tectors were much the same as now, 
except that neither covered the neck. 
Shin-guards were unknown until 1908 
when Roger Bresnahan waddled out 
from the Giant bench with a pair. 
Twenty-four hours later they were 
the correct apparel in Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and in 
Dawson City, Yukon Territory. 

If there was any special mask for an 
umpire in 1888, I never saw one. 
When the catcher stood behind the 
bat, the umpire borrowed the mask 
of the opposing catcher, although 
probably in professional circles um- 
pires carried their own. I cannot re- 
member seeing an umpire wearing a 
body protector of any description. 
When the catcher was not behind the 
bat, the umpire stood thirty feet back 
of the plate and craned his neck to 
call balls and strikes. If he got hit it 
served him right. 

I left you in the middle of the game 
with the Newsboys. There is not 
much more to tell about it. They 
beat us, 11 to 6, but it was no dis- 
grace to lose to a team like that. Any- 
way, Fatty Davis hit a homer with one 
on base. We kids yelled our heads off 
when those two runs came in. It was 
a sizzling drive down the third-base 
line that got past the left fielder and 
rolled up an embankment and out of 
the grounds. At the end of the inning, 
when Dinzi Sullivan walked to the 
bench, I heard him grunt: “It was a 
foul, a dead foul.” But his own um- 
pire had called it fair, and it probably 
was. 

To get back to the team in Maple- 
wood: During July and August the 
boys swung into a series of victories 
that raised us to the Seventh Heaven. 

Elated at their victories, the Maple- 
woods looked for stronger and strong- 
er opponents, finally they stepped 
out of their class and arranged a game 
with the Saint Josephs of Wakefield. 
This is the great contest which I have 
mentioned in which the umpire made 
the star-spangled decision. 

That the Saint Josephs had conde- 
scended to appear in Maplewood was 
almost beyond belief. They belonged 
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to what was known as the Catholic 
Total Abstinence League which was 
composed of clubs representing the 
temperance societies of parish church- 
es in and around Boston. This may 
sound tame, but the teams were any- 
thing but that. Many of the men had 
played semi-pro ball for years; some 
had been in the New England League 
—perhaps higher. In “them days” 
nearly all good ball players were Irish. 

The game took place on September 
first, the Saturday before Labor Day. 
The Saint Josephs and a few sup- 
porters drove over from Wakefield in 
a four-horse bus. We kids eyed the 
invaders with respect. They had us 
backed off the map. 

A little incident perked us up a bit. 
Old Man LaCas—he really was an 
old man—nearly forty—was a suspi- 
cious character to us because he some- 
times bet against the home team. He 
approached Arthur Miller, who was 
batting flies. 

“You'll get beat to-day,” he said. 

“Is zat so?’ Arthur wanted to know, 
ripping a wad of bills from his back 
pocket—a ten, a five and some ones— 
his week’s salary, or the remains of it. 
He flashed the five at LaCas, who cov- 
ered the bet. Somehow I felt easier 
after that. 

Game time came, but the visitors 
were not ready. Three or four of their 
players, who worked in the City, had 
not been on the bus. They were to 
come by train and were late. Finally 
they arrived, all but one. Across the 
gulf of years I vaguely recall that the 
missing athlete was named Foley, and 
that he was the second baseman. He 
must have been an important link, 
for the Saint Josephs would not play 
without him. They had the prestige 
of their league to defend and were 
taking no chances against a hustling 
team of snappy youngsters. 

The Maplewoods made a conces- 
sion to the rules. They agreed that 
the Saint Josephs should start a sub- 





stitute at second base and replace him 
with Foley if that player should ap- 
pear, which he actually did an inning 
or two later. 

It was half past three on that short 
September afternoon when the game 
got under way with the Saint Josephs 
at the bat. It started out like a slaugh- 
ter. The visitors hit the ball all over 
the lot and ran bases wild. Some of 
the Maplewood boys seemed to have 
stage-fright. They were not all so 
cocky as Arthur Miller. In the first 
two innings the Wakefield outfit piled 
up a dozen runs. After that the home 
team tightened up, but still a few 
Saint Joseph tallies trickled in. 

Meanwhile the Maplewoods were 
keeping their own bats busy and 
were scoring often enough to win any 
ordinary game. As the innings went 
by they cut into the visitors’ lead. 
The Saint Josephs began to crab. 
Anything was an excuse for them to 
rush at the umpire—their own man 
whom they had brought with them— 
and tell him all about it. They could 
not make him back up, but with each 
kick they got rid of precious minutes. 
They were stalling for darkness. 

The crowd yelled at them to play 
ball. With the score tightening up 
we scented a possible victory. We 
might pull that old game out of the 
fire after all. We did what we could 
to help, our favorite stunt being to 
wait until the opposing pitcher de- 
livered the ball and all shout at once 
to rattle him. 

After a time our rooters received 
reinforcements with the arrival of the 
Faulkner gang. Faulkner lies between 
Maplewood and Malden Center. 
They had a ball team there, our nat- 
ural rivals. We were to play them 
two games on Labor Day. 

Like the Maplewoods the Faulk- 
ners were a lot of home boys. I knew 
most of them by sight, a few person- 
ally. Walter Putnam was their pitch- 
er; at first base they had big Capsie 





and at second, Johnny Quinette. Lew 
Stoddard, their short-stop, was a 
small man whose specialty was beat- 
ing out bunts. Others whom I remem- 
ber were Lester Burbank, Had North 
and Fat Spaulding. They were all 
good ball players and fine fellows. I 
pay them my respects. 

It was not the Faulkner players 
who arrived at the Saint Joseph game, 
but their followers .The Maplewoods 
and the Faulkners had fields less than 
a mile apart. As soon as we finished a 
game in Maplewood, we would race 
over to Faulkner to see the tail end 
of the game there. The Faulkner 
crowd would come to Maplewood if 
they got done first. 

On that particular afternoon the 
Faulkner fans checked in during the 
fifth inning, which shows how our 
game was dragging. They came on 
foot, behind horses and tumbling off 
high bicycles. 

“Who's ahead?” they wanted to 
know. “What's the score? What inn- 
ing?” 

They bunched up back of third 
base, just as if they were taking over 
a sector, and let the world know they 
were there. They were on our side. 
Although our deadly rivals, they did 
not want outsiders to beat us. Besides, 
if we could scalp one of those crack 
Total Abstinence teams, so much the 
more glory for them if they should 
trim us on Labor Day. 

The sun had set when the Maple- 
woods came to bat in the sixth inn- 
ing. Perhaps it was the seventh. It 
makes no difference. We were trailing 
by four runs. The score was 17 to 13, 
or maybe 16 to 12. I am trusting to 
memory. 

The Maplewood boys got two men 
on the paths. Then—bang!—a solid 
hit went through short-stop and both 
runners scored. 

Two to tie and a man on second! 
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& OBSERVATIONS 
By the Collector 


Dreams and Observations, beginning here, you will notice, continues 
through the book as simply “‘D and O” 
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In the ’80’s there had flourished in a 
rural community in Maine a Good 
Templar’s lodge. As time went on 
there seemed to be a lessening in at- 
tendance at the meetings, and it was 
thought wise to disband. Before do- 
ing so, however, the question of the 
disposal of the funds in the treasury 
came up. There was the sum of $80 
on hand, and one of the members 
suggested that $40 of this sum be 
given to a member who was ill with 
tuberculosis. A few months afterward 
a member, upon meeting the treas- 
urer said to him, 

“Rob, what became of the money 
in the treasury?” Rob looked straight 
at the questioner and replied, 

“I can tell ye what became of it, 
and I can tell ye durn quick. We vot- 
ed to give $40 of it to — — because he 

yas sick. Well, | wasn’t feelin’ any too 
good myself, so I kept the rest.’ 
Contributed by Sylvia Leland Hill, 
Bar Harbor, Me. 





‘THRIFT 
(As told me by a Connecticut woman) 

Eat it up, 

Wear it out, 

Make it do, 

Or go without. 

Contributed by Helen F. Benner, 

Bangor, Maine 











A Maplewood player jumped to the 
plate, eager to crash out a hit. The 
next man had his bat ready. The 
bench was in an uproar. On the 
coaching lines a pair of maniacs ran 
up and down, howling and waving 
their arms. The runner on second 
took a long lead, dancing around to 
worry the pitcher. 

The crowd was plumb crazy. We 
were going to win! No stopping us 
now! Just a few minutes more and— 
there goes your old ball game! Here 
was this dandy Total Abstinence 
team. Our boys would lick ’em like 
they licked the Pearls of Charlestown 
and all those others. We'd send ’em 
back to the rattan factories of Wake- 
field, talking to themselves. 


IO 





A Nantucket boat was reported cap- 
sized “with the loss of three souls and 
one New Bedford man.” 


Contributed by M. E. Starbuck, 
Nantucket, Mass. 





BREAKFAST Hasits 

The late “Tommy” Hunt, of the 
Boston Public Library staff, used to 
tell a story that shows how urban 
habits are carried, like the seeds of 
exotic plants, into regions where they 
begin to encroach upon deeper-rooted 
native growths. 

A summer resident was mowing his 
lawn one morning when a farmer 
drove along with a load of garden 
truck. As he drew opposite the yard 
he stopped his horse and called, 
“Howdy! Want any cantalopes this 
mornin’?” 

“No, thank you; I guess not today.” 

“Got some nice ones.” 

“Yes, they look good, but I don’t 
think we need any just now.” 

“Folks are usin’ them a lot.” 

“So I understand.” 

“Yes. Don’t seem natural, but I 
hear there’s some that uses them in 
place of pie, for breakfast!” 

Contributed by E. W. Frentz, 
Melrose, Mass. 








The noise died as the pitcher 
wound up for the next batter. We 
filled our lungs ready to shout when 
he threw. Then something happened. 
The Saint Joseph captain called to 
the umpire and came running in 
from the field with hand upraised. 

“Play ball,” we yelled. “It’s getting 
late.” 

That was just the trouble. The 
Saint Joseph captain claimed it was 
too dark to play. 

Both teams surrounded the umpire. 
The crowd milled around the outside 
of the group. Our Faulkner allies 
went over the top from their third- 
base sector and joined the mob. 

“It’s plenty light to play,” the 
Maplewoods argued. 





“The short-stop couldn’t see that 
last hit,” the Saint Josephs answered. 

“You made us start late and you've 
been playing for darkness all along,” 
was the come-back. 

The umpire ordered the Saint Jo- 
sephs back to the field. Then, as now, 
it was not considered the square thing 
to call a game in uneven innings 
when the side last at bat had a chance 
to win or tie. The Wakefield boys re- 
fused to budge. 

“Pull your watch on ’em,” the 
Maplewoods insisted. 

The umpire would not go that far. 
How could he forfeit the game 
against the Saint Josephs when he 
had to ride in the bus with them back 
to Wakefield? Most likely he lived 
there, too. Again he ordered the vis- 
itors to play ball. They would not. 

The scrap went on while some ten 
valuable minutes slipped away. Pos- 
sibly it had been a little dark at first 
—it was worse now. Ten minutes 
mean a lot after sundown in Septem- 
ber. 

It was then that the umpire made 
the decision that stamps him as one 
of the foremost diplomats of history. 
It was past time for him to pull his 
watch. He should have done that 
long before. He knew he had to call 
the game, but if he must surrender, 
he would do it gracefully. He would 
blarney the Maplewood boys into 
thinking they were getting a fair 
shake. 

“Let the catcher throw a ball to 
second base,” he directed. “I'll stand 
behind him and judge for myself if 
it’s too dark to play.” 

So the Saint Joseph catcher 
slammed a rifle-shot throw across the 
diamond. The second baseman 
seemed about to catch the ball, then 
stepped aside and let it go into cen- 
ter field. 

“Couldn't see it,” he reported. 

“You could dodge it,” some one 
reminded him and the crowd took up 
the cry. 

But the umpire called the game. 

LaCas collected his bet. 

. . * 

Never mind the future. Here is a 
suggestion for the present which may 
shame the young fellows away from 
the soft-ball game. Freak clubs go 
barnstorming over the country. We 
have Negro teams and female teams 
and long-haired, bewhiskered teams. 
Why doesn’t some promoter gather a 
bunch to play bare-handed? The 
catcher should perform without mit, 
mask, wind-pad or shin-guards. 
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2537 WANRS OF 
PIRAUNUGLION IDI LANO ROOSEVELT 


HEN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
referred last Fall, in one of 
his New England campaign 
speeches to his “Yankee an- 
cestry,” many of the curious were 
probably interested in the particular 
ancestry to which he referred. Yan- 
kee is usually understood to mean 
New England, and the President's 
Dutch paternal ancestors lived in 
New York. Through the Delano line, 
however, he most assuredly is entitled 
to be called a real New England Yan- 
kee—and probably (see foot note), if 
Mr. Mencken is to be trusted, on his 





paternal side as weil. 

His mother’s ancestors came to 
Cape Cod in the “Fortune” in 1621 
from Leiden, and settled in Duxbury, 
Mass. 

The liberal Mr. Roosevelt’s distant 
forebears were kings and queens. His 
family tree is extremely distinguished 
and can be traced back as far as 600 
B. C.—hence, the title of this article 
...and for New Englanders, at least, 
makes a most interesting study. 

Claes Martenszen Van Roosevelt 
and his wife Jannetje Samuels- 
Thomas, the first of the President's 
paternal ancestors to land in America, 
sailed from Holland to New York in 
1649. Their son, Nicholas, the next 
lineal descendant, was born on the 
island of Manhattan in 1658, married 
Hieltje Kunst and had nine children. 
Jacobus, born in 1692, married Cath- 
erine Hardenbrook. They had _ thir- 
teen children, became wealthy land- 
owners and their son, Isaac, the next 
lineal descendant, born in 1726, mar- 
ried Cornelia Hoffman. Isaac, one of 
their ten children, owned the first 
sugar refinery in America, served in 
the Revolutionary War and was a 
member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. He held a number of other 
prominent positions and was the first 
Roosevelt to go to the Legislature. 
He was state Senator six terms. His 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The Fourth Edition of H. L. Mencken's American Language, page 110 
contributions of Knickerbocker Dutch to America is the word Yankee. . 


along the Spanish Main .. 


Research by John T. Miller 
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“] am glad to be in New England from which 
have com most of my forebears—" 
Wor Oct 2] 
“New England—as one of the senior partners in the 
company of states—has always stood for two of t' 
fundamentals of American liberty—the town meeting 
with its essential insistence on local control over 
local affairs—and the doctrine for which Sam Adam 
and his friends were willing to fight—the doctrine 
of democracy in taxation.” 


son, James, the next lineal descend- 
ant, was the great great-grandfather of 
President F. D. Roosevelt. James was 
successful in carrying on the business 
enterprises started by his father and 
in 1786 married Maria Eliza Walton. 
Their son, Isaac, born in 1790, was 
the first of the Roosevelts to enter a 
profession. He studied medicine at 
Princeton, but moved to a large farm 
near Poughkeepsie and never prac- 
ticed. His greatest interest was his 
library. In 1827 he married Rebecca 
Aspinwall, and the next year moved 
to a large farm at Hyde Park. James 
Roosevelt, son of Isaac and Rebecca, 
was born at Hyde Park and is the 
grandfather of Franklin D. He stud- 
ied law at Harvard and was admitted 
to the bar. His first wife was Rebecca 
Brien Howland. They had one son, 
James Roosevelt. In 1880 James Sr. 
married Sarah Delano and their only 
offspring is Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, born January go, 1882. 

The “Yankee” ancestors of Presi- 
dent F. D. Roosevelt in the Delano 
line began with Philippe De La Noye, 
born in Leiden, Holland, 1602, son of 


Jean and Marie de Lannoy, Huguen- 
ots, who went to Holland from France 
to escape persecution. Philippe was 
baptized in the Walloon Church of 
Leiden, 1603, and grew up under the 
teachings and influence of the Separ- 
atists from the established Church of 
England. He came to America in the 
ship “Fortune” in 1621, when he was 
1g years old and thirteen years later 
married Hester Dewsbury at Dux- 
bury, Mass. They had eight children. 
In 1657 Philippe married Mary Pon- 
tus, widow of Samuel Glass and 
daughter of William Pontus. They 
had one son, Samuel, born in 1659. 
Lieutenant Jonathan Delano was the 
next lineal descendant. He was the 
son of Philippe and Hester Delano 
and was born in Duxbury, Mass. 
1647. In 1678 he married Mercy War- 
ren. Jonathan was constable, survey- 
or, commissioner, selectman and lieu- 
tenant in the Indian War of 1675-6. 
Thomas, the next lineal descendant, 
was the thirteenth and youngest child 
of Jonathan and Mercy Delano. In 
1727 he married Jean Peckham. Eph 
raim Delano their third child mar- 
ried Elizabeth Cushman in 1760. 
Their tenth child, Warren, (they had 
eleven) was born in 1779 and is the 
great-grandfather of President F. D. 
Roosevelt. Capt. Warren Delano mar- 
ried Deborah Church in 1808 and 
had nine children. In 1828 Capt. 
Warren Delano married Eliza Adams, 
widow of Capt. Parker, U. S. N. The 
first child of the first marriage, War- 


.ren, Jr. was born in 1809 and is the 


President's grandfather. Warren Del- 
ano, Jr. married Catherine Robbins 
in 1843. Their seventh child, Sarah, 
was born September 21, 1854. She 
married James Roosevelt in 1880 and 
Franklin Delano is their only off- 
spring. 

Genealogists have developed an in- 
teresting and complex pedigree chart 
of President F. D. Roosevelt showing 


states Perhaps the most notable of all 


was a common nickname among the buccaneers who then ranged 
. But how did this nickname for Dutchmen ever come to be applied to the Englishmen, and particularly to people 


of New England? To this day no sati:factory answer has been made... 
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his relationship through the Roose- 
velt and Delano families to Presi- 
dents George Washington, John 
Adams, James Madison, John Quincy 
Adams, Martin Van Buren, William 
H. Harrison, Zachary Taylor, U. S. 
Grant, Benjamin Harrison, Theodore 
Roosevelt, William H. Taft, and the 
first President of the C. S. A., Jeffer- 
son Davis. This family tree proves 
that during the first 150 years of our 
Republic more than one third of our 
Presidents have been related to the 
Roosevelt and Delano branches of the 
Yankee ancestors of President Roose- 
velt. 

Both branches have been leaders of 
men. The many generations of dis- 
tinguished and conservative ancestors 
in Europe gave an inheritance to 
their American descendants that 
made them conservative for genera- 
tions. The Roosevelts and Delanos 


have usually been business men. 
When they went into politics or other 
lines it was generally after they had 
made their fortune in business. Many 
of them have been army officers and 
sea captains. Capt. Amasa Delano is 
author of a book entitled: “A Narra- 
tive of Voyages and Travels in the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres: 
Comprising Three Voyages Around 
the World; Together With Voyages 
of Survey and Discovery in the Pacific 
Ocean and Oriental Islands.”’ Hon. 
Columbus Delano was Secretary of 
the Interior and was prominent in his 
time. In politics the most prominent 
members of these two families have 
been Franklin D. and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Eleanor, the Nation’s First 
Lady, is first cousin to Theodore. 

A brief account of the European 
history of the Delano family gives an 
interesting background to the study 


of President Roosevelt's genealogy. In 
the Guelph descent the family history 
of the Delanos goes back to 476 A. D. 
in brief of Lannoy. The Morovingian 
descent of Lannoy is traced back to 
382 A. D. and the Lannoy descent 
from Charlemagne to 611 A. D. The 
descent of Lannoy from William the 
Conqueror and Alfred the Great is 
traced to 860 A. D. and the descent of 
Lannoy from the Actii of Rome to 
6oo B. C. The Delano Genealogy 
covers 800 years of family history and 
1400 years of their Royal descent 
from Guelph Prince of the Scyrri 
(also ancestor of the King of Eng- 
land and other Reigning houses) with 
Royal charts from Charlemagne, 
William the Conqueror, and hun- 
dreds of Emperors, Kings, Princes, 
Dukes, Comtes, Knights of the Gol- 
den Fleece and Knights of the Garter. 





















































Drawing by Harry Price 
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HAVE VISITED three prisons. 
The state prison in Massa- 
—\chusetts is a building that 
) was opened for commit- 
ments in 1805, that was condemned 
in 1878 and used as a storage plant, 
that was opened six years later for 
continuous use. It is the most obsolete 
prison in use in the United States, 
Mr. Arthur T. Lyman, Commissioner 
of Correction, told me. 

The prison is situated in the Bos- 
ton and Maine freight yards near the 
Charles River Basin. It is separated 
from the heart of the city of Boston 
by an antiquated and inadequate 
wall. Two-thirds of this wall has been 
pronounced unsafe. 

Charlestown Prison is so old that 
the first prisoners walked in lock-step 
and wore uniforms and pointed caps, 
the uniforms and pointed caps green 
on one side, red on the other. The 
first guards wore top hats and frock 
coats. The prisoners walked across 
the prison yard every morning, rain 
or snow, to empty their buckets. 

Men in Charlestown Prison still 
march across that same prison yard 
every day in the year—rain or snow— 
to empty their buckets. The cells had 
no vestige of sanitation in 1805. The 
same cells are used in 1937. They 
have no vestige of sanitation. 

The order and cleanliness at 
Charlestown are a tribute to super- 
human watchfulness and _persever- 
ance on the part of Mr. Francis J. W. 
Lanagan, the warden, and his staff. 
Some men on arrival practically have 
to have their shirts peeled from their 
backs with a hoe. Forced to take a 
bath they cower in a corner until 
they are thrown in. They have never 
seen a pair of pajamas in their lives 
and refuse to wear them. 
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THE PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS BY 
CHARLES- 


REPORTER OF 
TOWN, CONCORD AND NORFOLK 


By Laurie Hillyer 


same cells 
thirty-two 


the 
and 


The men occupy 
used one hundred 
years ago. 

The cells were then the size of a 
folding cot. If the prisoner was tired 
of sitting on his cot or lying on his 
cot he folded it back against the wall 
and paced up and down. This way of 
living gives birth to what is known as 
prison stupor, prison despair. 

Now two cells have been thrown 
into one so the prisoners have more 
room but they still have no window 
and no toilet and no running water. 

Some of the prisoners at Charles- 
town today lack even the space ac- 
corded the prisoner 100 years ago. 

The maximum capacity at Charles- 
town is 750 men. 

In June 1929 there were 960 men 
confined at Charlestown in a space 
only adequate for 750 men. 

Today 870 
Charlestown. 


there are men at 

In a room once used as a school 
room stand forty narrow cots in long 
crowded rows and here—without san- 
itation or adequate ventilation—live 
40 men. At night they are locked in 
with one guard. One guard, his hand 
on his gun, spends 8 consecutive 
hours locked alone in a room with 
40 desperate men. 

In another room, known as Tewks- 
bury, 20 men live in the same way. 

The early prisoners at Charlestown 
ate their meals in their cells where 
they slept, washed and dressed. They 
ate beside their buckets. 

The prisoners today do the same. 

In each windowless cell is a small 
table with a basin of sugar and salt. 
Beside his table, with his little basin 
of sugar and his little basin of salt, a 
man sits alone and eats his meals 
three times a day. He eats in this way 








for weeks, for months, for years. He 
learns the meaning of prison stupor, 
prison despair. 

The state death house (where Sacco 
and Vanzetti spent their last days) is 
at Charlestown. 

Ten days before a man is to be exe- 
cuted in Massachusetts he is locked 
in one of the three cages and he does 
not go out, and nobody else goes in, 
for any purpose whatsoever until the 
man who is to die is led to the electric 
chair. His food comes in him 
through a trap. 

He is allowed three visitors only, 
his priest, his lawyer, his nearest rel- 
ative. They cannot touch him. A 
straight green line is painted on the 
floor several feet from the cage. The 
three visitors sit behind this straight 
green line. A guard stands within 
earshot. 

Massachusetts allows no “gallery”’ 
at an execution. With the exception 
of the men whose business it is to be 
there, only two others are present 
one reporter from the Associated 
Press, one from the United Press. The 
same executioner functions in the five 
eastern states that condemn a convict- 
ed murderer to the electric chair 
rather than imprisoning him for life 
or hanging him until he is dead. 
These states are Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts. 

Every commissioner of correction 
of Massachusetts for the last fifteen 
years has urged the abandonment of 
Charlestown Prison. 


to 


Concorp 1s CALLED A REFORMATORY 


Motorists who use the Concord 


turnpike pass the “Reformatory” at 
West Concord on their right as they 
west—a_ red 
long windows, 


brick 


two 


13 


enter from the 
building with 





stories high, barred inside, through 
which can be dimly seen two tiers of 
block cells. 

The yard is surrounded by watch 
towers and a red brick wall. 

It was near this prison that some 
facetious Concordian several years 
ago placed one of the tercentenary 
“welcome” signs: 

Old Concord Welcomes You. 

The reformatory was built in the 
late 1870’s for a state prison, not a 
reformatory, was used six years and 
has been used as a “reformatory”’ since 
the state prison was moved back to 
Charlestown. 

Owing to the crowded conditions at 
Charlestown, however, the only differ- 
ence between the type of criminal 
housed at Charlestown and at Con- 
cord is a difference in age. First of- 
fenders and recidivists (men who 
have been in prison before) eat in the 
same hall, exercise in the same pen, 
work in the same shop. 

“Here,” says Mr. Lyman, “are 
mixed 550 second, third and fourth 
termers, with 400 serving their first 
term. The contamination that takes 
place is bound to breed crime, irre- 
spective of the Herculean efforts of 
the officers of the institution.” 

Major Michael J. Dee, the superin- 
tendent at Concord, says he ought to 
have only first offenders (87% of 
the inmates are not first offenders); 
that is what a reformatory is for. He 
ought to have men, he says, who look 
down when he first interviews them— 
they ought to feel ashamed of them- 
selves. Instead they look up—they roll 
a cold eye around the room to see if 
they are going to like the place, or if 
they had better get ready to complain 
to the deputies about this and that. If 
Major Dee gets a man who _ looks 
down, he feels encouraged. 

The cells at Concord are 
cells the same as at Charlestown—that 
is, they are built in tiers in the centre 
of a huge hall, so they have no direct 
communication with a window, but 
they have toilets and running water. 
The men eat in a dining hall. They 
have a larger space for exercise, they 
raise their own vegetables, pork and 
milk, and though they cost the state 
less than the convicts at Charlestown 
they are a healthier looking lot than 
the inmates at Charlestown. 

They have shops where they do 
woodwork, iron work, and weave 
cloth, and they are faced by a sign 
which reminds them that they need 
not lose all hope: 
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block 


“Blessed is the man who has found 
his work—let him ask no other bles- 
sedness.” 

Out of the goo men confined at 
Concord only 18 are high school grad- 
uates. 

The average age at Concord is 21. 


Convicts’ CLuB 

Norfolk Prison Colony has been 
called a gilt-edged hotel and a con- 
victs’ club because, compared with 
the way convicts live at Charlestown 
(all men at Norfolk come from 
Charlestown—they are not committed 
to Norfolk, they are sent from 
Charlestown to Norfolk as a reward 
for good behavior) they live like lords. 

That is to say, it is the effort of 
Mr. Maurice N. Winslow, the super- 
intendent, to have them live, as near- 
ly as possible, a community life. 

The visitor to Norfolk can scarcely 
feel that he is entering a gilt-edged 
club. 

The wall which encloses the build- 
ings is 19 feet high with a watch tow- 
er—reached from outside so that the 
guards have no cuinmunication with 
the prisoners—at each corner. The 
wall is topped with strands of barbed 
wire carrying 2,300 volts of electricity. 

The only entrance to Norfolk, for 
car or pedestrian, is through a 
“Trap.” An arched steel door in the 
wall rises. You enter. The door des- 
cends. You are trapped and you re- 
main in the Trap while an invisible 


guard twenty feet above you, 
equipped with tear gas and machine 
gun, looks you over. If you are 


“passed” a second steel door rises, dis- 
appears. It is impossible for both 
doors to be open at the same time. 

Once inside the enclosure, however, 
in a wide, light-drenched yard, with 
clean brick buildings about you, like 
dormitories in a campus, you have 
not the feeling of claustrophobia, of 
heavy doom which weighed down up- 
on you at Charlestown, and even at 
Concord. 

The men you pass in the yard, in 
the shops, in the kitchens look busy 
and well. Some men, a deputy told 
me, do not care where they are as long 
as they are locked in. The minute 
they are locked in, the minute they 
cannot leave at will, the minute their 
will is lifted from them, they lose 
hope. 

Many of the men at Norfolk do not 
look as if they had lost hope. They 
have not that dragging closed look of 
prison stupor and despair. They have 





a forward look, and it is for men who 
can look forward, who have not lost 
the ability to believe that, with de- 
termination and perseverance, they 
may carve a future, in spite of a past, 
that Norfolk was built. 

They live as nearly as possible a 
community life. They have rooms 
with windows, showers, school rooms, 
a farm, a store, work shops, small din- 
ing rooms, a library with new books 
and open stacks. They live in units of 
fifty. (There are sixteen units of fifty 
men at Norfolk.) The most trusted 
among them work the farm outside 
the prison walls and boast they have 
never slept within the Trap. They 
have a council, like a student govern- 
ment association, which meets with 
prison officials—though prison officials 
are not on the board—to discuss pris- 
on problems. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to 
gauge the success of the Norfolk sys- 
tem since first offenders do not go 
directly to Norfolk. They are sent up 
from Charlestown where there has 
been no segregation—where, you re- 
member, are crowded 120 more men 
than the maximum capacity of cells. 
Because of over-crowding, men go to 
Norfolk who never should go to Nor- 
folk—these “transfers” Mr. Winslow 
considers his greatest problem. Life in 
a community prison is, he says, for 
the carefully selected few. It should 
not be—and it has been—a relief from 
overcrowding. 

Perfect segregation is never entirely 
possible in any prison. The men meet 
in the assembly hall, at church, in the 
corridors—even if, as at Norfolk, they 
eat, sleep and work in units. 

After the farm at Norfolk comes 
the maximum security unit, where 
each man has his own cheerful room, 
his locker and the 
group. 

Next comes the medium security 
unit where the cells, divided only by 
wire grills, are equipped with doors 
which open only from the outside, by 
a switch controlled by a guard. 

Men convicted of maximum crimes 
who have showed at Charlestown, in 
spite of their records, a will to be 
decent, live in the maximum security 
group. Because of their obedience to 
discipline, their co-operation — they 
have been “given the gravy’—that is, 
they have been transferred to Nor- 


folk. They never mix with the other 


freedom of his 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 29] 
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MOTHER’S DAY 
IS EVERY DAY 


By Belle Miller Chapman 


Girls and boys, make a pal of 
Mother! Tell her your happy Sunday 
Stories, as well as your sorry Monday 
ones, for Every Day is Mother’s Day. 

Mothers, never be too busy to listen 
to your little ones, and help their lit- 
tle fingers in their play or in their de- 
sire to help you. My children are not 





perfect, but—neither is their Mother. 

“Hitch your wagon to a star!” 
they said, when I was young, and I 
did! My ambition was to be a public 
reader, dramatist, and eventually 
land on the stage. My wagon could 
not have been hitched very securely, 
because it fell off and we tumbled 
ingo this little farm yard. But then, 
is there any success bigger or more 
soul-satisfying than to be a Mother? 

It is a Mother's privilege, as well 
as a joy, to renew her youth in her 
children. I know of no greater pleas- 





From a painting by George deForest Brush, N. A 
Recently in the 112th annual exhibition of the National Academy of Design 
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ure to myself, or seemingly to my chil- 

dren, than to join them in their 

games. My greatest desire in life is to 

be worthy of the verse my daughter 

gave me, in a sweet little blue frame, 

on Christmas morning. The words 

are engraved on my heart: 

A Mother's the nearest, the truest and 
dearest, 

The sweetest of Comrades, by far, 

A Friend when in need, and the Best 
Friend indeed, 

Just as You, Mother dear, always are! 

There never was a dearer, sweete1 
soul than My Mother. Yes, that’s the 
way I remember her—in capital let- 
ters—My Mother, though she was 
really everyone’s mother. 

We lived in the city near a police 
station, and seldom a morning passed 
that my Mother would not take some 
hot muffins, fresh doughnuts or some 
home-cooked food to the poor souls 
within. When one was released, he 
came to Mother for advice, and was 
started on his way with renewed coun 
age. 

Mother and I were the best of 
friends, and loved each other very 
dearly, yet there was something lack- 
ing. There was a certain reticence be 
tween us. We were not personal with 
each other. I often noticed how her 
shoulders stooped, and at last I got 
up courage to tap her on the back 
and say “Why don't you stand up 
straight, Mamma?” She just smiled 
rather embarrassedly, and tried to 
throw her shoulders back. I've won 
dered since, if it hurt her to have me 
try to correct her posture. 

I just thought of that, because that 
very same thing happened the other 
day. My girl put her arms around my 
shoulders, and said, “Mother, stand 
up straight!” I said, “I try to, dear, 
but I forget. Wait until you're my 
age, with a large family, and see if 
your shoulders stay back. Keep tell 
ing me though, and perhaps I'll re 
member to try.” 

I wish my disposition were as sunny 
as my sister’s. She was just like Moth- 
er. Though told by the doctor that 
she could never do her housework 
again, she kept on bravely smiling, 
and kept others smiling too. In her 
little pleasant bedroom she held the 
difficult threads of household man- 
agement, untangled all the snarls, 
then patiently wove them together to 
keep her family moving in an even 
pattern. She was beloved by all who 
knew her, and her children’s friends 
called her Mother. She is gone now, 
and how I miss her. 
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WANES NEVIER YODEL 


IT’S “GRAB "EM WHEN YOU'VE GOT ’EM GALS’—OR 
“LIVE ALONE AND LIKE IT!” 


Anonymous 


= )0U MIGHT AS WELL say “sour 
~ grapes” first as last. Here I 
am, fifty years old, thirty- 
= five of those years wasted 
in trying to marry a Yankee male. 
And now, after talking with Joel 
Crowell last week I’m completely 
flabbergasted. He says he proposed to 
me when I was twenty, and I refused 
him. Refused him! Me that wanted 
to get married worse than a horse-fly 
wants to bite! Why, if I’d-only known 
he was proposing,—I’d have raced 
him to the parsonage... 

Apparently, it was a tender mo- 
ment for Joel. He remembers, at least, 
that I was twenty or thereabouts be- 
cause that was the year his mother 
died. And he thinks we were sitting 
on the back steps—or maybe it was on 
that old fallen gravestone in the ceme- 
tery. And I had on a red dress, or a 
white one, he couldn’t say for sure. 
And the moon went under a cloud, 
or maybe it was one of those gray 
days; but anyhow it was kind of dark. 
And he said—get this now—he said, 
“How'd you like to drive a horse to 
my plow?” And I said, “I don’t like 
dirt in my shoes.” And that is why 
Joel is a bachelor, and I’m a darned 
fool. 

Reminiscing with Joel last week 
about our impassioned past sent me 
to wondering how many Yankee 
males proposed to me, and me una- 
wares. I can’t sleep nights for wonder- 
ing. Here I might have had grand- 
children by now if I hadn’t been 
raised on the myth of a down-on-your- 
knees proposal. There was George 
Camp. We used to go bicycling—and 
may the Lord have mercy on my soul 
—he wanted to get us a two-wheeler! 








Drawing by Ronald Slayton 
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Proposal number two; and I said 
that two-wheelers were old fashioned. 
Heaven knows how many more inar- 
ticulate echoings of Yankee heart- 
throbs were slipped like a valentine 
under my front door, only to disap- 
pear forever beneath the smothering 
plush of the front hall carpet. 

Why didn’t somebody tell me? 

Other women got married—but did 
one of them ever admit that she had 
had to do the proposing? Did anyone 
tell me that a proposal was not neces- 
sarily couched in formal terms, and 
that you were supposed to jump just 
as hard at a worm as a fancy fly? No. 
Not one of those huzzys extended a 
helping hand to a poor dumb roman- 
tic sister. Not one of them but boast- 
ed of their lover’s seductive tongue 
and pulsing procreative glands. Each 
and every woman made her husband 
up out of whole cloth and trimmed 
him with rick-rack or lace in propor- 
tion to his lack of ardor. 

A Yankee never makes love. Not in 
the usual sense of the word. If he 
buys his wife a new washtub, she is 
enchanted by his thoughtfulness. Be- 
cause he doesn’t drag her around by 
the hair, she is ravished at the nega- 
tive caress. Lacking time and initia- 
tive to patronize the winsome widow 
down the road, the Yankee’s wife 
brags about her husband’s complete 
faithfulness. Be that as it may, my 
life’s ambition has been to ensnare a 
long-faced, drowsy, phlegmatic, taci- 
turn Yankee, and see what I could do 
about him. 


On one end of the sofa sits the 
Yankee Male. Never had a drink be- 
cause his mother is a WCTUer. 
Doesn't smoke because his mother 
can’t stand the smell in her house. 
“When you get a home of your own 
you can do as you like—”... Like 
fun! Never had a girl because his 
mother said he wasn’t old enough. 
Gets two dollars a week for working 
like a dog on the farm and has saved 
every dollar since his first—“It’s never 
too early to begin saving for your old 
age.” So there he sits, the product of 
his mother’s whims and his father’s 
work-from-sun-to-sun program. Taci- 
turnity is already as much a part of 
him as his cowlick. 





On -the other end of the sofa, you 
sit, the potential mate, who will per- 
haps yoke up with him and produce 
offspring who will take after their 
father in that their dog teeth will sit 
high in their gums, and who'll take 
their assets (of course) from your side 
of the house. If you’re a smart girl 
with a diabolical hunch about his in- 
tentions toward you, you announce 
the engagement to the family, and he 
marries you, and all is well. But if 
you’re a dumb cluck, you'll diddle 
around until he sits on the sofa with 
a go-getter, and first thing you know 
you're twenty years old, and it’s time 
to change your tactics. So you pro- 
ceed to try to arouse the beast in him 
that you may tell your father who 
will help you out with a few casual 
remarks about shotguns. But if he’s a 
woman-respecting Yankee—see how 
far that gets you! In the mean time, 
you may have had a few proposals, 
but you have to be on your toes to 
recognize them as such. 

Next, you gild the marriage pill by 
mothering him. Many the Yank has 
been smothered to the altar by the 
hankering for biscuits like mother 
used to make. He’d do anything for 
his stomach, and your cue is to pro- 
pitiate him with apple dumplings. 
Also, fingers lightly laid to his tem- 
ples with a salving “Poor dear—was 
he tired...” 

Or, as a last resort, you cast about 
for a widower. Having secured his 
first wife without raising a finger, why 
should this proven sire do more for 
the second wife? So, if you don’t just 
move in on him, asking nothing more 
than to mother his poor dear little 
family, you’re out of luck, because 
some forward huzzy will do just that. 
They'll live happily ever after too, 
never doubt it, because if he doesn’t 
qualify as a lover, the wife will pre- 
tend about it. “He works so hard,” 
she’ll murmur defensively. And after 
awhile she'll be glad she married an 
older man because she, too, is tired. 
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It is about this time that the break- 
up takes place. You should have had 
children ten years ago, or at least a 
husband to get wrought up about, 
and if you begin to lisp baby talk at 
this age, the Lord help you. You'll 
soon be a snaggle-toothed, crimp- 
haired Librarian. 

Of course, one thing worse than an 
old maid is an engaged old maid. 
The Yankee male could no more take 
the initiative in love affairs than a dan- 
delion could roar, and if he happens 
to get stuck with one of those witless 
fools who don’t know enough to tell 
him it’s the whole hog or nothing, the 
thing can string out till they’re both 
in their lonely graves. 

What my generation needed was 
an ABC picture book with highly col- 
ored lithographs illustrating the art 
of getting married. A is for Ardor... 
B is for Bans...C stands for Certifi- 
cate...and D for Domicile... Think 
what that would have done for me! 

If I had my life to live over, I’d see 
to it that I had a little more iron in 


my system. No little sister act... No 
“Thy will be done” business... No 
“The Lord will provide” ... No mon- 


key business, you understand, but just 
a firm determination to catch as catch 
can. 


Say, it’s just come over me! When I 
was talking to Joel Crowell, he said 
it was awful lonely over at his house! 
Of all the dumb biddies! Where's my 
coat? Should I change my dress... no 
—no time for that... 

Just to think (pant) he’s been 
waiting (pant)—all these years (pant) 
... Lover! 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK 
Deo 
A mother and son, who lived beside 
a country road, always stopped the 
doctor as he drove by and asked him 
who was sick. At last the doctor be- 
came weary of their questions. One 
day as he neared their house he met 
the son, who stopped him and asked, 
“Well, doctor, who's sick now?” 
“None of your damn business! Get 
up!” 
When he came to the house, the 
mother ran out, and shouted, 
“Oh doctor, doctor, who’s sick?’ 
“I just told your son. Get up!” 
Contributed by C. L. Wentworth, 
Limerick, Maine 
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Spring View on the eastern slopes of Mount 
Winston H. Pote 
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HILL ACRES 
By Elizabeth Whittemore Keith 


My heart belongs where these New 
England hills 

Lift pine-topped ridges sharp against 
the sky 

Above the patched brown earth some 
farmer tills, 

Where green and quiet the upland 
pastures lie. 


Where lichen-covered rocks, firmset 
and gray 

Rib the rough acres sprigged with 
juniper, 

An old wall wanders down the or- 
chard way, 

A barrier set against the press of fir. 


A road where spills of pine lie soft 
and deep 

With peace of passing years leads to 
this place, 

Where an old cellar-hole beside a 


heap 

Of scattered stones provides the only 
trace 

Of one who built a home in some lost 
time, 


And knew how near to heaven a hill 
may climb. 


THIRST 
By Florence B. Jacobs 


I know of forty pines that march 
along 

A farm’s edge for the orchard boun- 
daries; 

There is the rosy foam of apple-trees 

And then this guarding line. They 
are so strong; 

They are so quiet, with the gathered 
calm 

Of all the years that made them giant- 
size; 

They are so musical, with vibrant 
sighs 

Moving them endlessly to some great 
psalm. 


If I could lie beneath them one whole 
night 

One moonlit night—and drench my- 
self in dew 


And starshine and infinity down 
through 

To where my soul is, I might get 
aright 

With life again, and garner such a 
store 

Of beauty as would keep me seasons 
more. 
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EDGED two 

Canadian provinces, lies 

New England’s great po- 

tato patch, Aroostook 
County. Here are contained sixty-five 
hundred square miles, of which a 
third is state-owned “wild land”. The 
rest of it embraces six thousand culti- 
vated farms, all dedicated to the 
Great American Spud. 

The winters are long and severe in 
Aroostook. Spring seems reluctant 
to come before the middle of April, 
when the woods still remain snow- 
bound and the fields are apt to con- 
tain drifts. Killing frosts come in 
early September, and October often 
sees the ground covered with snow. 
Winter, though, does not come to 
stay until the middle of November. 

Though severely treated by Nature, 
this land is a fertile land. And not 
only that, a propitious land. Because 
of the slabs of limestone lying be- 
neath, Aroostook has never had a 
crop failure, nor has it ever suffered 
severely from drought or freshet in its 
seventy-five years raising potatoes. It 
is the best spud land in the world. 

May is the planting time. From 
nimety to a hundred days after the 
seed sections are put in the ground, 
the crop is ready for market. The 
Aroostook farmer takes excellent care 
of his land, using one ton of fertilizer 
to each acre. He continually hoes, cul- 
tivates and sprays until the harvest- 
ing; and he is an expert in taking 
advantage of the seasons. 

Everyone—growers, sellers, buyers 
and shippers—speaks in terms of bar- 
rels. The potato barrel holds two 
bushels and three pecks. Each acre 
yields an average of one hundred and 
seventy-five barrels; and occasionally, 
in a banner year, produces as much 
as two hundred and twenty barrels. 
Put together, this represents a fifth of 
the entire annual potato crop of the 
United States. During the fall and 
winter months a mile of loaded cars 
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WROOSTOOIK’S 
ELUINIDI RED VACHS 


By Pearl Ashby Tibbetts 


Mrs. Tibbetts is the busy wife of a very busy country doctor in 
Bethel, Maine 


creeps out each day toward the mar- 
kets of the world. Each car holds two 
hundred and fifty barrels. 

Besides raising potatoes and mar- 
keting them direct, the growing and 
sale of certified seed potatoes, guar- 
anteed disease-free, is a profitable 
branch of Aroostook agriculture. Seed 
stock commands a higher price than 
table varieties. 

It costs one dollar to raise a barrel 
of potatoes. This includes fertilizer, 
tillage, spraying and harvesting. 
These Northern farmers use the 
world’s most modern machinery. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1936 successful ex- 
periments in airplane dusting were 
made. An acre that horse-drawn 
sprayers require half an hour to cover 
can be thoroughly sprayed with lime- 
vitriol mixture in one half minute 
by plane. Only the picking is done by 
hand. This task, performed by men, 
women, and children, is paid for by 
the barrel. The growers agree each 
season on a standard rate, governed 
by the prevailing price. In a poor year 
the pickers receive four cents a bar- 
rel, in a boom year it may be nine or 
ten cents a barrel. A lively picker can 
easily pick up one hundred barrels in 
a ten hour day. 

In Aroostook county there are nine- 
teen starch factories where potato 
starch is made from the unmarket- 
able spuds. When prices are good and 
the demand is brisk for table stock, 
these factories do not open during 
the season as their function is to take 
care of a by-product and surplus. But 
when, as has happened frequently of 
late years, owners have been unable 
to market their crops and find plant- 
ing time again upon them with thou- 
sands of barrels still in their store- 
houses, the factories run day and 
night, each grinding a_ thousand 
barrels in twenty-four hours. Starch 
potatoes bring a very small price, 
from twenty to thirty-five cents a bar- 
rel. This is a little less than the value 
of the starch, but the farmer gets rid 


of the potatoes and salvages a little 
something to tide him over until fall 
markets open again. 

During the last two years Govern 
ment control of acreage and the tax 
on production over a certain quota 
have not functioned to the farmers’ 
benefit and the popular sentiment is 
that the easy borrowing of Federal 
funds, and subsequent entanglement 
of debt, places the farmer at a disad- 
vantage in competition with Uncle 
Sam. 

In 1925 the banner high price for 
all time, twelve dollars a barrel, was 
paid. The lowest price ever recorded 
for potatoes was ten cents a barrel, 
paid in the spring of 1933. 

The average farmer plants from 
twenty-five to forty acres each year. 
Twelve hundred acres raised by one 
owner, yielding one hundred and six- 
ty barrels of marketable stock to each 
acre and selling for six dollars the 
barrel, is the record in Aroostook 
speculation. 

This section of the Pine Tree State 
is a land of extremes. Affluence or 
poverty depend on the price of pota- 
toes. 

The following potato recipes have 
come out of Aroostook, and may 
prove helpful to Yankees in other 
parts of the country. 


Contrary to general fallacy, potatoes are 
not fattening—one potato of medium size 
contains about 100 calories, one serving of 
chocolate cake 240 calories, one doughnut 
contains 300 calories, and one portion of 
apple pie contains 400 calories. 


THE MURPHY MANNER 

Cut half a dozen pared Maine potatoes 
into half inch cubes. Dry on towel and fry 
in buttered and covered iron spider, turning 
frequently. Salt. Fry a few chives or a slice 
of onion in two tablespoons of butter, add 
cubes of potatoes and few strips of pimento 
if desired and setve hot. 


POTATOES AND PEPPERS IN CREAM 

Cut six Maine potatoes, boiled in skins, 
into small cubes. Parboil one sweet green 
pepper, remove seeds and chop. Place cubes 
of potato and chopped pepper in top of 
double boiler with one cup top milk and let 
cook fifteen minutes. Then place in casserole 
with two tablespoons grated cheese—any 
kind, cook about twenty minutes in moder- 
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Frank A. Phillips 


PITTSBURGH POTATOES 

Cube four cups of raw Maine potatoes, 
parboil in hot water with one onion and 
two finely cut pimentos for ten minutes. 
Drain. Make white sauce with two cups hot 
milk stirred thick with three tablespoons but- 
ter and three tablespoons flour. Place layers 
of potato mixture, alternating with white 
sauce, grated cheese and a litle salt in baking 
dish—cover and bake slowly about two 
hours. 


GREEN PEAS AND NEW POTATOES 
Boil green peas fifteen minutes, add small 
peeled new potatoes, salt and boil twenty 
minutes longer. Drain and add butter and 
hot cream or rich milk. 
) POTATO MEAT CAKES 
Take equal parts cold Maine potatoes and 
cold beef, 1 medium-sized onion. Put 
through a food chopper, make into cakes 
and fry in hot drippings. 
POTATO PATTY SHELLS 
Form well seasoned mashed potatoes into 
nests and brown quickly until crisp. Use as 
patty shells, with creamed chicken or lamb. 


POTATO PIE & CHICKEN 

Boil chicken until tender, then place in a 
round pan, dice enough potatoes to cook 
well with the chicken, season with pepper 
and salt and be sure to have lots of gravy 
which has been thickened with a little flour. 
Make a crust with three cups of flour, one 
cup mashed potatoes and three-fourths cup 
of lard and a teaspoon salt. Rub potatoes, 
lard and salt into flour, mix with enough 
milk to make a stiff paste, roll out, score in 

’ center, place over pan and bake. 
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Shirley, Maine 


FLORENCE HAMLIN’S POTATOES AND HAM 

Place necessary amount of raw ham cut in 
cubes, in bottom of large baking dish. Slice 
five or six raw Maine potatoes to nearly fill 
dish. Two-thirds cover with rich hot milk. 
Cover and cook in moderate oven three 
hours. Delicious. 

POTATOES IN HALF SHELL 

Bake even sized Maine potatoes. Slice off 
each a thin cover lengthwise. Carefully scoop 
out interior of each. Mash well and add but- 
ter, salt, pepper, and hot milk or cream. Beat 
vigorously and when flufly, pile into shells. 
Sprinkle with paprika and chopped parsley 
and serve, best with cold meat. 

To USE THE SMALL ONES 

Peel and wash small Maine potatoes. Boil 
quickly and drain. Add three tablespoons 
butter. One tablespoon lemon juice and two 
tablespoons minced parsley. Serve with 
any cooked fish. 

PUFF BALLS 

Pare and boil 6 medium-sized Maine po- 
tatoes. Drain, mash very smooth and light. 
Add 2 large tablespoons of butter, % cup of 
hot milk, 4% cup mild grated cheese, salt and 
pepper to taste, and beat until fluffy. While 
hot, shape into little balls, roll in egg and 
bread crumbs, place on a well-buttered tin, 
and brown delicately in a hot oven. Serve 
immediately. 

PANNED POTATOES 

Put a lump of butter, enough to fry, in 
a baking pan; pare and slice Maine potatoes 
as for frying, put in pan, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, and cover with rich milk. Cook in 
oven until potatoes are tender and milk all 
absorbed. These are excellent. 






POTATO & CELERY SOUP 

Three Maine potatoes, four or five outside 
celery stalks, one onion, cooked in pint of 
water until tenaer. Rub through sieve, season 
with salt and pepper and after returning to 
stove thicken with two tablespoons of flour 
Add one quart of rich milk, small piece of 
butter, serve hot with strips of toast. 


POTATOES WITH POT ROAST 

Dredge with flour and sear in spider an 
inexpensive cut of beef. Place in bean pot, 
add pint of hot water and onion, cover 
tightly and cook two hours. Then add six 
medium peeled Maine potatoes, a little more 
water and bake an hour more. Serve around 
meat. 

MAINE CHOWDER 

One 3x2 slice of fat pork diced and fried 
brown with one onion, add two diced raw 
Maine potatoes, 1 can sweet corn, salt, pep- 
per, and cook until potatoes are done in one 


cup boiling water. Add one pint of rich 
milk, heat up—do not burn—serve with 
crackers, 


MASHED POTATO BISCUIT 

Two cups pastry flour, 3 teaspoons 
baking powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon 
sugar, sift together. Add 1 cup finely mashed 
hot potato and blend one fourth cup short- 
ening with mixture. Add enough sweet milk, 
about half a cup, to make dough to handle, 
roll and cut, bake in hot oven twenty min- 
utes. 

SLICED POTATOES WITH ROAST MEAT 

Peel and cut Maine potatoes in half inch 
slices. Forty-five minutes before roast is done, 
place potato slices in roaster around meat 
Baste once or twice and they'll be brown and 
tender when roast is done. 

SHEPHERD PIE 

Any kind of cold beef or mutton, chop 
finely and place in a deep buttered baking 
dish; season with pepper, salt, a little all- 
spice, and | finely minced onion. Heat some 
good stock, thicken as usual with flour and 
butter rubbed together; before pouring it 
over the chopped meat add a tablespoon of 
Worcestershire sauce. Have ready about six 
mashed potatoes, cover the chopped meat 
with this;; score it with a fork and put into 
the oven for twenty minutes to brown. 

FRIED SHOESTRINGS 

Slice raw Maine potatoes into narrow 
strips. Dry thoroughly, place in a frying bas- 
ket and fry in hot deep fat (about ten min- 
utes). Place in paper bag with scant tea- 
spoon salt, shake well and serve with minced 
chives. 
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POTATOES WITH PIMENTO 
Mash Maine potatoes, add salt, pepper, 
butter and hot milk. Lastly add one canned 
pimento chopped fine. 
HASHED BROWN POTATOES 
Three cups of chopped cold boiled Maine 
potatoes. Add salt, pepper and teaspoon pars- 
ley. Add half cup of evaporated milk or 
cream. Into a well greased hot covered spider 
place potatoes and smooth evenly. Cook siow- 
ly, do not stir, until brown on bottom. Fold 
over and place on hot platter. Delicious with 
dropped eggs. 
AROOSTOOK CROQUETTES 
Mash boiled Maine potatoes with butter, 
salt, and egg yolks. Shape into cylinders, roll 
in beaten egg and then flour or crumbs. Fry 
in hot fat. 
POTATO LOAF 
One cup chopped salt pork, two quarts of 
chopped raw potatoes, two chopped onions, 
one cup gravy or stock with dash of pepper. 
Bake four hours in covered bread tin. Re- 
move cover and brown. Good hot or cold. 
SLICED AND BAKED POTATOES 
Slice 1 pudding pan of potatoes. Add salt, 
pepper and chopped onions to each layer, 
place 3 or 4 slices of bacon over top and 
enough milk to come to the top of the pota- 
toes. Bake three hours slowly. 
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OVEN MINCED POTATOES 

Four cold boiled potatoes cut in cubes. 
Place in buttered shallow pan in oven. When 
thoroughly heated and beginning to brown, 
add one half cup hot milk and two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and stir. Let brown 
again and stir. When browned the third time 
serve. 


BAKED © FRIED POTATOES 
Slice left over baked potatoes. Season with 
salt and pepper, and fry in salt pork drip- 
pings. When taking up, sprinkle lightly with 
grated cheese. 


POTATO AND GREEN PEA SOUP 

Two medium-sized Maine potatoes diced 
and one onion boiled in one pint boiling 
water. When tender rub with one cup canned 
peas through seive. Add one quart hot 
milk. Salt, pepper and a thickening made by 
blending two tablespoons flour and two 
tablespoons of butter added to hot mixture 
make it ready to serve with minced parsley 
on top. 

SAVORY SUPPER DISH 

Slice a layer of raw onion in bottom of 
buttered baking dish, fill dish with thin slices 
of raw Maine potatoes. Salt, pepper. Nearly 
cover with hot water, place cubes of salt 
pork on top and cook slowly three hours. 


RAW ’RIED POTATOES 
(So called because a little boy could not say 
fried 
Dice and fry crisp, three slices raw salt 
pork in iron kettle or spider. Slice in six 
medium-sized raw Maine potatoes. Add half 
cup of water and cover tight. After cooking 
fifteen minutes stir without breaking and add 
a little more water. Let water cook away as 
potatoes are browned and well done. Cook- 
ing time about half hour. 
MASHED MAINERS WITH MINT 
Boil and mash Maine Potatoes, add salt, 
butter and hot milk. Beat until fluffy and 
add two tablespoonfuls finely chopped fresh 
mint leaves. Excellent with roast lamb. 
IRISH STEW, TASTY AND INEXPENSIVE 
Take any left-over cold meat, cut into 
small pieces, add left-over gravy and a pint 
of hot water, put into a kettle and let it 
cook for a few minutes. Dice three or four 
large raw Maine potatoes and one large on- 
ion, two stalks celery, put in with the pota- 
toes and let it cook until the potatoes and 
onions are done. Season with salt and pepper. 
POTATO & HAM CROQUETTES 
Six mashed Maine potatoes and small 
amount cold ham or bacon—as little as three 
tablespoons will do, more is better—-salt, 
pepper, nutmeg and chives or parsley. Mix 
two unbeaten eggs into mixture. Shape into 
cakes, roll in flour or crumbs and fry in 
greased fry pan. 
POTATO BROWN MOUND 
Pile mashed potatoes lightly in grease 
baking dish. Pour over % cup heavy cream 
and sprinkle with half cup stale bread 
crumbs. Bake in hot oven until crumbs are 
brown. Serve with cold sliced meat. 
POTATO % PEANUT LOAF 
Two cups mashed Maine potatoes, 1 cup 
peanuts rolled fine on moulding board, | tea- 
spoon salt, %4 teaspoon pepper, % cup 
milk, 2 tablespoons butter (if desired), 1 
egg. Bake and serve hot with tomato sauce. 
POTATO FLAKE CAKES 
Cook 4 slices bacon, brown but not 
scorched—use one cup any cold fish, boil 2 
cups raw potatoes in cup of boiling water. 
Drain, add fish and mash. Season with salt, 
pepper, half a cup of hot milk and make into 
oblong cakes. Dip in flour and fry in hot 
bacon fat. Garnish on platter with cooked 
bacon. Serve with pickled beets. 
CREAMED LEFT OVERS 
Make a white sauce of one pint milk, two 
tablespoons butter and two tablespoons flour, 
cook in double boiler and season with celery 
salt. Add diced cold Maine potatoes, either 
boiled or baked and when heated, serve. 
LEFT OVERS WITH BROWN SAUCE 
Brown two tablespoons flour and stir 
smooth with two tablespoons butter or mar- 
garine. Add a cup of any meat stock or bou- 
iilon cube in cup of hot water. Stir smooth. 
Make medium slices of cold potatoes in 
oven dish, cover with seasoned sauce and 
bake twenty minutes. Excellent with tomato 
salad or green sliced pickles. 
POTATOES IN TOMATO SAUCE 
Four large cold cooked Maine potatoes 
sliced in casserole. Cover with tomato sauce 
as follows and bake half an hour. Four ripe 
tomatoes or one small can, % cup any left 
over broth or gravy, salt, pepper, % tea- 
spoon sugar mixed with teaspoon flour, blend 
and cook gently for half an hour before 
pouring into casserole. 


POTATO PANCAKE 


Two cups mashed Maine potatoes and a 
can, of corn, one egg, flour to thicken. One 
teaspoon of baking powder, salt. Fry on a 


griddle three at a time. 
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PLAIN BAKED POTATOES 
Use medium-sized Maine potatoes. Scrub 
with stiff brush, soak in cold water one hour. 
Prick each one with fork and bake an hour 
in hot oven. Before serving rub skins lightly 
with any good shortening or butter. 


MAINE POTATOES WITH PEAS 
Boil the potatoes in the usual way, mash. 
Make into little nests, put the peas in them, 


and serve with a little paprika sprinkled on 
top and a dot of butter on each. 

NEW SWEDEN POTATO DUMPLINGS 

Three pints mashed Maine potatoes, 1 % 
cups flour (little more may be added), salt, 
pepper, two raw eggs, dash of chopped 
onion. Mix all together, form into small 
cakes on moulding board. Place a spoonful 
of cooked chopped ham or bacon on each 
cake, fold over, press together, drop into boil- 
ing water, let cook about 15 minutes. Serve 
with new butter. 


MAINE SUPPER SALAD 


Dice cold boiled Maine potatoes and add 
a chopped onion. Toss in salad bowl with 
any good sour dressing, let stand in cool 
place two hours. Serve on lettuce with hard 
boiled eggs and new beets for garnish. 


POTATOES WITH ONION GARNISH 


Steam small Maine potatoes with skins on, 
peel, and have ready two tablespoons melted 
butter mixed with two tablespoons minced 
raw onions. Toss in hot bowl with potatoes. 
Serve at once. 


POTATO CANDY 
One medium-sized Maine potato boiled. 
Add one-third package cocoanut and enough 
confectioner’s sugar so it will spread well on 
waxed paper. When cool, cut in squares, 
cover with melted, bitter chocolate. 


POTATO SOUP 

Two medium sized sliced Maine potatoes, 
one small onion boiled in one pint of water. 
When cooked, mash thoroughly and add one 
pint of rich milk and 1 tablespoonful of but- 
ter. Heat in double boiler. Stir well and serve 
with saltines. 

POTATO AND RICE CROQUETTES 

One cup mashed potatoes, % cup boiled 
or steamed rice, ¥2 teaspoon grated onion, 4 
cup milk, 1 egg, % teaspoon salt, % cup 
bread crumbs. Mix the mashed potatoes, rice, 
onion and salt with the milk. Shape and dip 
into beaten egg. Roll in crumbs and bake 
until brown. 

POTATO DOUGHNUTS 

Cream 2 tablespoons butter with 3% cup 
of sugar and one teaspoon soda. Add two 
well beaten eggs, % cup sour milk and one 
cup warm mashed potato, salt, nutmeg. 
About 1% cups of flour will make an easily 
handled dough. Not too stiff. Fry in deep fat. 

NEW POTATOES & CREAM 

Wash and with a stiff brush remove peel 
from new potatoes. Steam until they can be 
easily pierced with fork. Have ready, hot but 
not boiling, thin cream and butter and pour 
over potatoes. Delicious with new vegetables. 

FRENCH FRIED POTATOES 

Peel and cut Maine potatoes into narrow 
strips lengthwise, wash and drain, and dry 
with a towel, then plunge into hot fat and 
fry to a nice brown. Take out with a wire 
skimmer, drain on paper, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper and serve hot. 

POTATOES AND EGGS 

Slice cold boiled potatoes and fry with 
small pieces of salt pork until brown, then 
break up two or three eggs and stir into 
them, just as you dish them for the table. 


SARATOGA POTATOES 


Peel raw Maine potatoes and slice them 
with a slaw cutter, put them in cold water 
with a handful of salt and let them stand for 
an hour or more, then drain first in a colan- 
der, then on a napkin until dry. Fry in hot 
lard until a nice brown. 

HOLIDAY POTATO STUFFING 

Two quarts boiled and mashed Maine po- 
tatoes, one quart bread crumbs, two raw eggs, 
one pint milk, salt, pepper, one tablespoon 
ground sage, two tablespoons poultry season- 
ing, three bay leaves and few celery tips 
ground fine. Mix thoroughly and stuff either 
chicken or turkey. 

BAKED POTATO BALLS 

Take warm mashed potatoes, form into 
round balls with the hands, roll in flour, 
place in rows in a baking pan and bake in 
a quick oven for fifteen minutes, serve with 
drawn butter sauce. 

POTATO STUFFING FOR SPARE RIB 

Six boiled Maine potatoes mashed, three 
medium onions chopped, one cup bread 
crumbs, one pint hot water, one egg, pepper, 
salt, two tablespoonfuls sausage seasoning. 
Mix well and place in and around spare ribs 
—hold in place with twine if necessary. Bake 
in covered pan three and one half hours, 
adding small amount of water at intervals. 

BREAKFAST CAKES 

One cupful picked-over salt codfish, two 
cups thinly sliced raw Maine potatoes, pour 
water (warm) over both, and cook until 
potatoes are done (not overdone), about 20 
minutes. Strain quite dry, shake well, add a 
little pepper, % teaspoonful butter and one 
egg. Beat all together well, stand until cold, 
shape and drop into hot fat until a good 
brown. (To be prepared just before using.) 
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GERMAN POTATO SALAD 

One quart sliced cold Maine potatoes, 1 
lemon, % small onion, % cup olive oil. 
Grate the onion over them, sprinkle with 
salt, and pour the olive oil very slowly, stir- 
ring lightly with a fork until each slice is 
covered. Then add the juice of the lemon, 
and stir once more. Set on ice for an hour 
or so before serving. 


RAW POTATO DUMPLINGS 

Cream a piece of butter the size of a wal- 
nut, add yolk of two eggs, a cup of stale 
bread crumbs, a cup of raw grated Maine 
potatoes with the moisture drained off. Sea- 
son with salt and a little milk, and lastly 
add beaten whites of eggs, mould into small 
dumplings and drop into boiling soup and 
boil for ten minutes. 


THE O’BRIEN’S CHOICE 

Four large raw Maine potatoes pared and 
cut into medium cubes, dried and plunged 
into boiling fat for ten minutes. Drain well 
and place in frying pan with two large sweet 
red peppers cut in squares. Add salt and 
little butter and cook with frequent stirring 
for ten minutes more. 


AROOSTOOK CHIPS 
Peel Maine potatoes carefully, cut into 
very thin slices and soak in cold water over 
night, dry between napkins then throw a 
handful at a time into a kettle or a pan of 
very hot fat, stirring with a fork, so that 
they may not adhere to the kettle or to each 
other. As soon as they become light brown 
and crisp remove quickly with a skimmer 

and shake in brown paper bag. 


REHEATED MASHED POTATOES 
Cold mashed Maine potatoes are not impos- 
sible. Place half a cup of milk and butter 
size of walnut in top of double boiler. With 
a large fork add and stir in slowly the cold 
potato. When thoroughly heated and well 
mixed it is as good as freshly mashed. 


POTATO STUFFING FOR GOOSE 
Six Maine potatoes boiled in skins, peel 
and mash, add one egg, one chopped onion, 
one tablespoon minced parsley, one teaspoon 
caraway seed and one tablespoon ground 
sage. No butter needed for goose stuffing. 
Mix well—place in goose and sew securely. 


VERY POOR MAN’S DINNER 
Cook pork cracklings very crisp and drain 
well. Boil and peel small Maine potatoes, add 
a minced onion, salt and pepper, then add 
cracklings and shake together in covered 
dish until thoroughly mixed. Good with 
fresh or pickled cucumbers. 


POTATO AND BANANA SALAD 
Four hard-boiled eggs, 2 Maine potatoes 
cold boiled, 1 banana, | teaspoon salt, 2 tea- 
spoons salad dressing, % cup of cream. Mix 
salad dressing and cream, cut up ingredients 
into small pieces, add dressing, serve on a 
lettuce leaf. 


POTATO PIE 

One cup sugar and 3 tablespoons butter 
creamed, 1 cup mashed Maine potatoes and 
Y cup cream, 2 eggs, juice and rind of one 
lemon. Cream, butter and sugar. Mix pota- 
toes and cream (or top milk). Combine the 
mixtures and add eggs and lemon. Bake in 
one crust about half hour. 


POTATO SHORT CAKE 

Four cups of mashed potatoes, 1 egg, %4 
cup shortening, salt, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 tablespoons sugar, flour to make 
stiff dough. Roll out one inch thick. Butter 
top, cut in halves and bake in quick oven. 
Crush fruit or berries with sugar, spread be- 
tween and on top of second layer and serve 
with cream. 
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POTATO LOAF CAKE 

One quarter cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 2 
eggs, 1 cup sweet milk, two tablespoons 
cocoa, 1 cup mashed potato, 1 cup flour, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, salt, spice and 
chopped nuts or raisins. Keeps well. 

POTATO CHOCOLATE CREAMS 

Take % cup hot mashed Maine potatoes 
and roll full of confectioner’s sugar. Flavor 
with wintergreen or peppermint. Form into 


flat balls and dip in unsweetened melted choc- 
olate. 


POTATO DROP COOKIES—MOLASSES 


1 cup sugar, 2 large tablespoons shorten- 
ing, 2 eggs, 1 cup mashed potatoes, % cup 
molasses, % cup sour milk, salt, 1 teaspoon 
soda, ginger, cinnamon. Flour enough for 
stiff batter. Then add one cup chopped rais- 
ins. Drop on greased pan in small spoon- 
fuls. Moderate oven. 


POTATO SUGAR GEMS 


Two cups mashed Maine potatoes, 1 cup 
sugar, % cup shortening, % cup sweet milk, 
1 egg, 2 cups flour with 2 teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Bake in 
muffin tins in moderate oven. 


CORN SYRUP POTATO CRUMBLES 


Two cups of mashed Maine potatoes, 2 
cups of corn syrup, 4% cup of fat, 2 cups of 
flour, 4 teaspoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
each cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg; % cup of 
raisins, 1 teaspoon of salt. Mix the ingred- 
ients in the order given, and drop the mix- 
ture by spoonfuls on a slightly greased pan. 
Bake in a moderate oven. Makes about 70 
cookies. 

USEFUL HINT 


Soak potatoes in cold water for one hour 
before cooking to make them mealy. Boil in 
as little water as possible. Whenever possible 
cook in the skins as the heaviest deposit of 
starch and minerals is just beneath the skins. 

Maine potatoes bring to all kitchens a 
tasty and healthful product, unrivalled in 
the vegetable world. 


POTATO AND CORN LOAF 


To a quart of mashed potatoes add two 
cupfuls of canned corn and two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, 1 teaspoonful salt and a dash of 
pepper and one teaspoonful of grated onion, 
add two beaten eggs. Bake in a moderate 
oven, until a nice brown. Serve with cream 
sauce. 


POTATOES IN PAPRIKA CREAM SAUCE 


Make one pint of cream sauce by blending 
and cooking in double boiler 1 tablespoon 
flour, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 cup milk, 1 tea- 
spoon (scant) paprika, a little chopped pi- 
mento or red sweet pepper. Have small pota- 
toes steamed in jackets and peeled. Pour sauce 
over and serve hot. 


NEW POTATOES GARNISHED WITH 
FRANKFURTS 


Steam new Maine potatoes and place in 
center of hot platter. Around them arrange 
peeled frankfurts, cut in short sections that 
have been simmered in following sauce. 2 
tablespoons cooking oil, dash of minced on- 
ion, salt, pepper, celery salt, parsley, % cup 
hot water, | tablespoon dry mustard, % cup 
catsup and 2 tablespoons flour. 


POTATO YEAST 


Into one pint of boiling water grate one 
large or two small Maine potatoes, with thin 
peeling removed. Cook without scorching 
for twenty minutes. Remove from fire, add 
teaspoon salt and tablespoon sugar. Stir vig- 
orously and when luke warm add one half 
yeast cake, any kind, or half cup of old yeast. 
Stand in warm place until it rises once, stir 
down, keep cool until using. One cup potato 
yeast is equal to 1 yeast cake. 


GERMAN FRIED POTATOES 
Take six medium-sized Maine potatoes 
that have been boiled with their skins. Peel, 
slice lengthwise, drop into hot lard where 
one small onion has been frying to flavor the 
potatoes. Add salt and a dash of cayenne 
pepper. 
HEAVENLY POTATO NOODLES 
Two cups of mashed potato. One scant 
cup of stale bread crumbs, browned in oven 
and fried in tablespoon butter. Mix potato 
and crumbs, add salt, pepper and mace, (op- 
tional). Add yolk of one egg and mix. Then 
stir in stiffly beaten egg white and stir till 
light. Form into marble-like balls, drop into 
hot fat and fry until brown. They glorify 
the plainest dinner. 


POTATO DUMPLINGS 
One pint mashed Maine potatoes and one 
egg stirred stiff with flour. Add salt and pep- 
per and form into small balls and flatten. 
Drop into boiling water for twenty minutes. 
Serve with grated cheese or tomato sauce. 


ESCALLOPED WITH CHEESE 

Slice thinly, cold cooked Maine potatoes. 
Place in a casserole with salt, pepper and 
sprinkling of grated mild cheese between lay- 
ers. Smear a generous layer of butter on top, 
add milk until it can be seen down sides of 
dish (contents not quite covered). Cover 
and bake moderately for half hour. 


MAINE SOUFFLE 

Three cups of hot boiled and mashed 
Maine potatoes, melted butter, yolks of two 
eggs, little cayenne pepper, one cup of hot 
milk. Stir well and then fold in the beaten 
whites of the eggs. Pile in well buttered bak- 
ing dish and bake fifteen minutes moderately. 

ESCALLOPED MAINE POTATOES 

Work quickly or they will turn brown. 
Place a layer of raw, peeled, sliced Maine 
potatoes in buttered casserole. Sprinkle with 
salt, a little butter and a little flour. Repeat 
until dish is nearly full. Pour on hot milk 
until it can be seen through second layer from 
top. Cover and bake two hours. Removing 
cover last fifteen minutes to brown. 

SANDWICH FILLING 

Four hard boiled eggs, three cold potatoes, 
1 cup cold ham, salt, pepper, half dozen 
olives if desired. Chop all fine, add enough 
salad dressing to make right consistency. 

STUFFED POTATOES WITH CHEESE 

FILLING 

Bake medium-sized Maine potatoes; cut 
in halves lengthwise, scoop out the potato, 
season well with salt, pepper, butter and 
cream and mash fine, add grated cheese to 
mashed potatoes and pile back in the skins. 
Brown in the oven. Garnish with grated 
cheese on top. 

POTATOES WITH MEAT FILLING 

Bake good sized Maine potatoes. Split 
lengthwise and scrape out potato. Mash well, 
add butter, salt and little hot milk. Beat till 
fluffy then add half as much cold chopped 
meat, beef, pork or chicken as you have 
potato, pile back into skins, brown in oven 
and serve. 

POTATO CAKES 

Shape cold mashed potatoes in small flat 
circular cakes. Sprinkle with flour. Fry on 
one side until a delicate brown in a small 
amount of Crisco, turn and fry on the other 
side. Sprinkle with minced parsley. 

BAKED POTATO BALLS 

One pint mashed Maine potatoes, yolks of 
five hard boiled eggs. Mash egg yolks and 
season with salt and celery salt. Moisten with 
melted butter and form into balls. Place in 
baking dish, surround with mashed potato, 
sprinkle with milk and bake until lightly 


browned. 
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SLICED POTATO FRITTERS 


Beat into two cupfuls mashed Maine po- 
tatoes, two tablespoonfuls grated cheese, four 
tablespoons flour, two beaten eggs, salt and 
pepper. Form into roll and let stand two 
hours,—better if kept over night. Slice and 
fry in deep fat. When brown drain and 
serve. Delicious with beet pickles. 


POTATO AND LIMA BEAN SALAD 
One cup cooked lima beans, two cups 
cubed boiled Maine potatoes, one tender stalk 
celery cut fine. Toss together lightly in bowl 
with plenty of salad dressing. Let marinate 
two hours in ice box and serve on lettuce. 


SUNSET SALAD 


One quart of boiled Maine potatoes diced 
while hot. Two tablespoons finely cut pars- 
ley, one tablespoon raw minced onion and 
four tablespoons finely chopped boiled beets. 
Add dressing and let cool two hours before 
serving with any garnish. 


POTATO & CELERY HASH 


Three medium-sized boiled Maine pota- 
toes, % cup of celery, % teaspoon salt, 1 
tablespoon butter. Mix the cold potatoes with 
the finely cut celery in hot greased spider. 
Add the salt and melted butter. Stir together, 
place in a hot oven and bake until nicely 
browned on top; stir the potatoes and let 
brown again. Repeat this two or three times 
until the potatoes have been nicely browned 
throughout and celery well cooked. 


POTATO ROLL WITH MEAT 


Roll out a light biscuit dough about % 
inch thick, then place thin slices of raw 
Maine potatoes, seasoned, on the crust, roll 
up and put in the pan with your roast, hav- 
ing plenty of water in the pan. After roasting 
is done, lift your roll out on a plate, then 
— a gravy and serve with roll. This is 
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CREAMED SPUDS 


Carefully boil four or five peeled and 
sliced Maine potatoes in salted boiling water 
until nearly done. Drain and place in top of 
double boiler with one cup hot milk or thin 
cream and butter size of walnut. Let cook 
slowly until milk is nearly absorbed. 


BROILED SPUDS 


Cut cold boiled Maine potatoes into slices 
one-fourth inch thick. Dip in butter or ba- 
con drippings, broil over coals until brown 
on both sides. Place on hot platter. Add dot 
of butter to each. Garnish with chives or 
parsley. 


BAKED HASH 


Take left-over roast meat and about the 
same amount of cold Maine potatoes, grind 
through food chopper. Also raw onion 
enough to flavor meat and potatoes. Mix 
with a little thick cream, put in frying pan 
with hot drippings and cook until onion is 
done. Drop raw eggs into depressions on top 
and place in oven until eggs are done. Serve 
hot. 


MAINE DELMONICOS 
Six cold boiled Maine potatoes. Place layer 
of slices in baking dish. Sprinkle with grated 
cheese, add rich cream sauce, another layer 
and so on till dish is filled. Cover with but- 
tered crumbs and bake one hour. 


DEPRESSION DINNER 

Boil and mash six large Maine potatoes 
with three eggs and one half cup hot milk. 
Season with salt and pepper and butter. 
Butter shallow dish and pack potato into it. 
Let stand half hour, then turn out into large 
plate, brush with beaten egg and brown in 
oven—may be served with border of boiled 
eggs. 


MORE POTATO CAKES 

Twelve heaping tablespoons of mashed 
potatoes, tablespoon grated cheese, tablespoon 
evaporated milk or cream, yolk of two eggs, 
1 teaspoon baking powder, salt, two table- 
spoons flour. Roll half inch thick, add more 
flour if needed—<cut with biscuit cutter, 
brush with white of egg. Bake in quick oven. 


POTATO CRUST FOR FISH PIE 

Flake finely with a fork the remains of 
any cold fish, mix with a white sauce, season 
with salt and pepper and small pieces of 
fried bacon. Line a pie pan with seasoned 
mashed potatoes. Brush over with beaten 
egg yolk, fill the center with the fish and 
place in the oven for a few minutes to heat 
through and brown on top. Serve on hot 
dish. Garnish with hard boiled eggs sliced 
and sprinkle over a little chopped parsley. 
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els Rk OWS 


By Zora Putnam Wilkins 


Miss Wilkinson will be remembered by many as 
the authoress of “Letters of a Business Woman 
to Her Daughter” 


SHE FIRST THING we woke, we 
|jumped out of bed and 
| peered at the sky. We were 





tle. Mother would never let us wear 
our white dresses if it rained. How 
would we look in the procession if 
we had to put on the blue serge 
dresses we had worn to school all the 
spring. Like as not, Miss Howe 
wouldn't even let us march unless we 
had on white dresses. 

What lilacs we had not picked for 
the cemetery hung heavy with mois- 
ture. The petals dislodged by the rain 
were falling in showers from the 
apple tree. The lawn shone like green 
velvet where papa had mowed it the 
night before for Memorial Day, and 
when the sun broke through for a 
moment the drops of water glistened 
on it like little chips of glass. 

This was the moment to try any- 
way. “Mother, shall we put on our 
white dresses? The sun is shining.” 

Mother came to the foot of the 
stairs. “No, you put on your school 
clothes. We'll see, later. I don’t want 
you to get cold.” 

“But it’s warm, mother; it’s hot, 
really,” I urged. 

“We'll have no talk about it. You 
do as I say.” 

Yet we dressed as fast as we could, 
for it was almost time for the seven 
o'clock train and the band would be 
coming from Lynn. 

Mother was carrying in scrambled 
eggs and coffee, as if it were any other 
morning. But we could hardly eat, we 
were so excited. We should be too 
late. “Please, can I be excused?” I 
begged, after a few hasty bites. I 
heard the train puffing in at the de- 
pot. 

“You eat your breakfast,” mother 
said. ““The band won’t play until it 
comes from the town hall.” 

“But Miss Howe said we must be 
at school at nine o'clock,” Gertrude 
insisted. 

Papa's eyes twinkled. “It’s a long 
time to nine o'clock yet.” 

“You'll have time to do the dishes 
before the band gets to the square,” 
mother said. She put another piece of 
buttered Johnnycake on my plate. 
“People who march have to eat.” 
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But I was staring out of the dining 
room window. “There goes Mr. Per- 
kins now,” I cried in agony. “We'll be 
late.” 

On all the other days of the year 
Mr. Perkins was a mild little man 
who worked in the shoe factory. No 
one noticed him much, and if anyone 
did, it was to say “There goes Lydia 
Perkins’ husband.” But today, in his 
uniform, wearing the widebrimmed 
blue hat with the gold cord and its 
acorns, his Grand Army badge gleam- 
ing on his chest, he strutted along 
like Ned’s bantam cock. To two peo- 
ple at least, to me and to Ichabod 
Perkins, he represented the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

“Grand Army of the Republic!” 
Delicious little shivers ran up and 
down my legs and back as the words 
ran through my head. The army that 
fought to free the slaves, to save the 
Union. “Liberty and union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable!” 

But papa’s words broke harshly 
through my thoughts. “Old Ichabod 
will be in his glory today. ‘And I said 
to General McClellan, “you ought to 
march south and chase those rebels 
out.” ‘And General McClellan said to 
me, “Mr. Perkins, I think you're 
right.’ ”” Papa chuckled, drank the last 
of his coffee, then chuckled again. 
“The most Ichabod Perkins saw of 
the war was peeling spuds down at 
Fort Warren in Boston Harbor.” 

“Really?” I asked, almost in tears. 

“Really.” Papa gave another little 
snort, looked at me, then took out his 
handkerchief and began to blow his 
nose hard. 

“But he was just as ready to give 
his life for his country,” I insisted. 

“Well, I guess he didn’t feel too 
bad he didn’t have to,” papa ob- 
served. “You see he was drafted. But 
he draws his pension every month 
just the same.“ 

“Don’t tease the child!” mother in- 
terrupted. “Mr. Perkins is a very good 
man.” 

“Good, but I wouldn’t call him ex- 
actly a lion, would you, Susie?” 

Something else was troubling me. 
It always mortified me that there was 
no iron star in our lot for a wreath 
on Memorial Day. The soldiers never 
went there with a red geranium. 





There was no flag there. Of course, 
grandpa and papa and Uncle Herbert 
were all alive. But yet none of them 
marched on Memorial Day. “Why 
didn’t you enlist, papa?” I asked. 

Papa began to laugh again. This 
time his fat stomach shook and his 
eyes almost shut tight. “I did try to 
when Lincoln called for the first vol- 
unteers, but I was only seventeen. I 
went over to South Middleton, and 
they told me to sit down and wait. 
Then someone drove over to the store 
and told father. He came and brought 
me home.” 

“But after you were old enough?” 
I insisted. 

“When the war had been going on 
a year, I was glad enough to stay out 
of it and work at the store.” 

I kept my eyes to my plate and felt 
ashamed. Whatever papa did had al- 
ways been right. He couldn’t have 
meant to say he was glad to stay out 
of it. 

“You remember all about the war, 
mother, I suppose?” Gertrude asked. 

Mother was packing up the dishes 
to clear the table. “I was a little girl, 
like you. I only remember we had a 
hard time, things were so high.” 

“Flour up to thirty dollars a barrel 
one time,” papa added, as he wiped 
off his moustache and folded up his 
napkin. “Excuse me, Susie. I’m going 
out to cut those edges I didn’t get to 
last night.” 

There was a big lump in my throat. 
The price of flour, cutting the edges 
of the walk,—that was what my folks 
thought of on Memorial Day. And I 
wanted them to be heroes. If I had 
lived then— 

“Come, girls, you flax around and 
get these dishes done, before the band 
starts up.” 

But Gertrude was still scraping on 
the cooking dishes when we heard the 
distant throb of the drum. Mother 
put the stove lid back smartly. 
“There, girls; I'll finish the dishes. 
You run along. Don’t go beyond the 
corner of the store!” 

“Aren’t you coming?” we shouted, 
as we raced to the front door. 

“Perhaps—later; there’s plenty of 
time.”” Mother rolled up her sleeves. 

“Our flags!” We stopped abruptly 
and tore back. “Mother, mother!” we 
shouted. “Our flags! Where are our 
flags?” 

“In the attic, behind the leather 
trunk.” 

We scrambled in frantic haste up 
the steep attic stairs. We clambered 
over the trunk, pushed aside the sum- 
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mer awnings, the old umbrellas, the 
disused slop-pails. At last, here they 
were. Of course, we should get new 
flags when we marched in the proces- 
sion, but if the band and the soldiers 
were to see us now without any! As I 
went around the angle of the stairs to 
go down, my eyes turned to the front 
window for a moment and there it 
was! Swelling, billowing, rising and 
falling again, the sun now shining 
clear on its bright folds—the most 
beautiful flag on earth—our flag! In 
spite of the light mist, papa must have 
hung it out early, before we woke up. 
I felt a smarting behind my eyelids. 

“Hurry, hurry!” Gertrude was call- 
ing from the bottom of the stairs. 

After all, the band was not in sight 
yet. But plenty of people were gath- 
ered on the square, most of them near 
the flag pole, and we couldn't go 
there. We stopped conscientiously at 
the furthest limit of the edgestone in 
front of the store. There were lots of 
soldiers too. I remembered proudly 
that there had been more men from 
our town—“in proportion to its size”, 
grandpa said—than any other in the 
country. For only a moment I 
thought, — and papa wasn’t one of 
them—papa, trimming the edge of the 
path; when the shrill note of the fife 
rose above the throb-throb of the 
drum. And then, suddenly, a burst of 
sound, the full band: “Hurrah, hur- 
rah, we bring the jubilee, hurrah, 
hurrah, the flag that sets you free...” 
At the same moment the drum major 
in his great black fur hat appeared 
over the top of Tavern Hill and be- 
hind him the marching ranks with 
the beautiful brass instruments shin- 
ing in the sunlight. The big drum, 
with the letters “Lynn Second Regi- 
ment Band” on its side, was so large 
that a boy marched ahead, carrying it 
for the drummer. The drummer 
raised his arms high and brought 
down the sticks with a magnificent 
flourish. To one side, the brass cym- 
bals crashed and shone; to the other 
the snare drums rattled on, yet some- 
how always coming out just even with 
the big drum and the brass instru- 
ments whose piercing notes made the 
roots of your hair prickle. And the 
drum major; how could he walk 
backward like that? And even toss his 
baton high in the air and catch it 
again? 

“...to the sea.” The music sud- 
denly stopped. The band fell out. 
They would wait on the square now 
until the soldiers and the Red Men 
and the selectmen and the speaker of 
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the day and the school committee had 
formed. Mr. Thomas wasn’t even in 
sight yet, and the speaker was staying 
at his house. We had forgotten all 
about our flags. We waved them fran- 
tically now at Mr. Silas Otis, who was 
standing in front of the factory. He 
was a big man, over six feet tall, far 
the most impressive of the Grand 
Army veterans. I wouldn’t have ad- 
mitted it, but some of the soldiers 
looked small in their uniforms, their 
necks were thin and shrunken, and 
their grey hair straggled from under 
their wide blue hats; they didn’t look 
like heroes. But Mr. Silas Otis filled 
his uniform full and marched the way 
I imagined General Grant had. 

Papa was standing on the walk in 
his shirt sleeves, talking to Mr. Augus- 
tus Simpson. “Aren’t you going to 
march, Gus?” he asked, with a wink. 

“March?”—Mr. Simpson emphati- 
cally spit a great squirt of tobacco 
juice at the base of the elm tree. “I 
wouldn’t march with that bas—” 
Papa hastily motioned toward us, 
where we stood, round-eyed and open- 
eared. “I wouldn’t march in the same 
street with that Si Otis if I were to be 
shot for not doing it!” He pushed 
back his hat from his forehead and 
walked on up the street. 

We stared. Then Gertrude asked: 
“Why wouldn’t he march with Mr. 
Otis?” 

“Because Otis was a bounty jump- 
er,” papa said shortly. He leaned lab- 
oriously over to tie a string to mark 
the straight line for his edge. 
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“A bounty jumper!” I repeated. 
Gertrude went on into the house. 
“What's that?” 

“After it was hard to get enlist- 
ments,” papa explained, “the govern- 
ment used to pay for them—a bounty 
it was called. The first time Mr. Otis 
enlisted, he went as a substitute for 
Mr. Osborn.” 

“Mr. Osborn didn’t want to fight 
for his country?” I asked, perplexed. 

Papa laughed. “Mr. Osborn didn’t 
want to go three hundred dollars 
worth when he was drafted. He paid 
that to Mr. Otis to go for him.” 

“Oh!” 

“A few months later Mr. Otis was 
reported missing. Then he enlisted 
again in another state and got a 
bounty for it. This happened three or 
four times.” 

“But that was deserting!” I was hor- 
rified. Papa carefully cut off a piece 
of sod and poked it out on the con- 
crete walk. 

“I thought deserters were shot!” I 
gasped. 

“Sometimes they aren't.” Papa 
leaned on his edging cutter. “I don’t 
know—money will do most anything. 
But everybody in town knows.” 

I swallowed hard. It was much 
like the time the kitten died. “But 
how—?” I swallowed and tried again. 
“But how can he then—?” 

Papa smiled a sour little smile, 
quite different from his usual one 
which broke his face all up into crin- 
kles like rivers on the map. “Why, I 
suppose he believes his own stories by 
now.” 

“I never knew Mr. Simpson was in 
the Grand Army,” I said. My flag was 
hanging down dejectedly. “He doesn’t 
wear a uniform.” 

This time papa smiled his own 
crinkly smile. “He isn’t in the G. A. 
R., but he was in the war. He was in 
the Wilderness fight, and at Antie- 
tam, and at Gettysburg—and then he 
was a prisoner at Andersonville. He 
nearly died there.” 

“Oh!” It was hard to think of Mr. 
Simpson as a hero. 

Gertrude burst out of the house. 
“Hurry, hurry! Mother says we can 
wear our white dresses!” 

“And my blue sash, mother,” I 
shouted, “and something red!” 

“You go wash your face and hands.” 
Mother had the starched white dresses 
all spread out on the bed. My blue 
sash was there, and Gertrude’s red 
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ONNECTICUT IS USUALLY THE 
FIRST to think up a new no- 
tion, and the last to adopt 
it. Her fame is paramount 
at the same time for her inventions 
and her conservatism. The battered 
and bewildered Englishmen who 
fought her in the Revolution and the 
War of 1812 could think of no harder 
name to call her by than to say that 
she was the most Yankee of all the 
Yankee States. But of course that was 
the highest possible praise. 

But now for once she has not only 
hatched a new Yankee Notion but she 
has also been the first to put it in 
practice. The medical supervision of 
marriage law could hardly have been 
instituted outside of New England. 
We are a small nation of reformers, 
but our best vindication has always 
been the fact that we are even more 
zealous to reform ourselves than we 
are to reform other people. And also 
it should be remembered that our 
cool thinking is not hampered by the 
hot-blooded emotionalism that dom- 
inates the matrimonial plans of less 
fortunate states. 
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MARRIAGE IN CONNECTICUT 


By Willard Odell Shepard 
A MODERN STATE ADOPTS A MODERN LAW 


The marriage law, however, was 
not entirely a new thing. For some 
time previously, to quote the moder- 
ate words of the State Health Bulle- 
tin: “The state has found from exper- 
ience that the intermarriage of epi- 
leptics and imbeciles should be re- 
stricted.” Undoubtedly such cross- 
breeding should be frowned upon. 

In 1927 the state required that an 
interval of five days should pass be- 
tween the date of application for a 
marriage license and the issuing of 
the license. But this was apparently 
rather a moral than a physical pre- 
caution. 

The new marriage law which went 
into effect January 1, 1936, obliges 
each applicant for a license to take a 
blood test which will discover if he 
(or she) is afflicted with syphilis. If so, 
the patient must have medical treat- 
ment to render the disease non-com- 
municable before he can marry. 

To quote from the Health Bulle- 
tin, the intention of the law is: 

“1. Education of the public in re- 
gard to the nature of the dis- 
ease syphilis, its method of 
spread, probability of trans- 
mission to the other marital 
partner (husband or wife), 
and syphilis spread to the off- 
spring. 

“2. A means of postponing mar- 
riage between an infected per- 
son and another while in the 
communicable stage of the 
disease. 

3. A stimulus to infected persons 
who may be considering mar- 
riage to go and secure treat- 
ment if they have neglected to 
keep up treatment. 

4- To prevent the birth of con- 
genital syphilitic children. 

5. To decrease the number of 
persons, children and adults 
who may have to enter mental 
defective institutions or other 
institutions because of the ef- 
fect syphilis has on the central 
nervous system. 

“6. To promote marital happi- 
ness. 

Syphilis is a disease whose treat- 
ment and cure are well understood by 
medical science. It is capable of con- 
trol because its method of attack is 
known, and the blood test shows 


which of its three stages of develop- 
ment the patient may have. It can be 
cured by established and uniformly 
accepted specific treatments. 

The new law has been so carefully 
drawn up, and the method of enforc- 
ing its provisions has been so delicate 
that it has won the hearty support of 
the medical profession. The health 
condition of each patient is kept 
strictly private by the doctor who 
must judge of his fitness to marry. 

A number of doctors, having been 
interviewed on this subject, report 44 
positive cases of syphilis among those 
intending to marry. These were 
among the 14,601 blood examinations 
given during the first year. The disease 
was divided almost equally between 
men and women. Less than ten per 
cent of these had any suspicion that 
they were infected. Many of them 
would have passed the horrible dis- 
ease on to their marriage partners as 
well as to their children. Many of the 
children would have been still-born. 

If the law continues in operation 
during the next five years, it is esti- 
mated that fully one hundred thou- 
sand people will be married with a 
medical guarantee of good health. 
They will represent rather more than 
five per cent of the total population 
of the state. In those same years these 
people will bring at least seventy-five 
thousand healthy children into the 
world: new citizens for Connecticut. 

The new law was introduced and 
supported by people from Middle- 
town, Conn. There they had had one 
of the state insane asylums before 
their eyes for many years, and they 
knew that the state was spending large 
sums On various other institutions for 
the care of children and adults who 
were suffering from the many results 
of syphilis. The City of Middletown 
was spending money to operate a ven- 
ereal disease clinic for treating devel- 
oped cases, but very little was being 
done for prevention. These people 
understood that any law which would 
help to prevent such cases would be a 
great saving to the state and a great 
step on the road towards human hap- 
piness. 

The first months that the law was 
in operation showed a sharp drop in 
the number of Connecticut marriages, 
although there was a slow return 
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towards normal as the year proceed- 
ed. January, 1936, had only 197 wed- 
dings against 517 for the same month 
of 1935. February had 368 against 
567; March had 145 against 475; April 
had 584 against 837; May had 517 
against 857; June had 1,345 against 
1,759; July had 631 against g28; Aug- 
ust had 698 against 1,096; September 
had 1,075 against 1,360; October had 
g20 against 1,284; and November 
showed 867 against 1,429. The records 
for December, 1936 are not yet avail- 
able; but the first eleven months of 
that year give grand total of 7,347 as 
against 11,109 for the same period of 
1935- 

Many people hastened to the 
preacher in the last months of 1935 to 
avoid the incoming law. There were 
635 more marriages in November and 
December of 1935 than in the same 
months of the year before. Also a 
good many Connecticut couples pat- 
ronized New York State ministers 
after the law went into effect. Four 
counties just over the state line 
gained 1,274 more weddings than us- 
ual from Connecticut, during the first 
nine months of the year. 

Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
figures are not quoted, but undoubt- 
edly they profited by the law also. 
The present author would not be 
greatly surprised to hear of weddings 
being celebrated over the fourth state 
boundary, on yachts, steamers, and 
fishing vessels in the Sound, anywhere 
outside the three mile limit. It’s al- 
most as exciting as the grand old 
smuggling days before prohibition. 
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The new law reminds one a very 
little, in its provision for generations 
yet unborn, of the anxiety in the cred- 
ulous minds of the men who made 
that grim old Connecticut law of 
1642, which reads: 

“Yf any man or woman shall ly 
with any Beast or brut creature by 
carnal copulation, they shall surely be 
put to death, and the Beast shall be 
slayne and buried. Lev. 20; 15, 16.” 

What frightful generation of mons- 
ters those Puritan lawmakers expect- 
ed to wake up and behold some fine 
morning, if they left nature to take 
its naturally sinful course, is beyond 
the range of our weak modern imag- 
ination! 

But of course all begetting, even in 
wedlock, was sinful (despite the vast 
number of “begats” to be found in 
Holy Scripture), and that future sin 
cast its dark shadows before, even on 
the marriage ceremony itself. Accord- 
ing to the Rev. Peters’ Blue Laws of 
Connecticut: 

No Gospel minister shall join people in 
marriage. Tbe magistrates only shall join in 
marriage, as they may do it with less scandal 
to Christ's Church 


The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge 


This was the never-failing text 
quoted by our forefathers to explain 
all the horrible malformations, phy- 
sical, mental and spiritual, which 
arose from the initial sin of begetting 
children. (Just how the race of man 
could have obeyed the 
mand to “increase multiply” 
without that sin, they never seem to 
have considered.) What they did be- 
lieve was that if a child was healthy 
in body, mind, and spirit he was en- 
joying a totally illogical divine 
mercy:—but if he was crippled, in- 


divine com- 
and 


sane, and a moral pervert he was no 
more than justly punished for the sin 
of having been born. 

To our modern palates the eating 
of sour grapes seems hardly pleasant 
enough to constitute a sin. Indeed 
our sins are being torn from us one 
by one, with the advance of scientific 
knowledge and increasing toleration 
of human frailty. And when it is no 
longer possible to sin, there will be 
very little left to live for. Even “Carn- 
al copulation” itself will cease to bea 
sin and become a public duty, to be 
carried out by specially selected pro- 
fessionals, as in the bee-hive. 

The whole situation is passing out 
of theology into biology. 
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A NEW MARKET 
FOR JUNKED CARS 
By W. E. Paddock 


7 treed) F YOU ARE AN AVERAGE AU- 
EA) TOMOBILE DRIVER, Occasion- 
ally you'll want to remin- 
= isce about the merits of a 
car you used to own. You will boast 
to anybody who will listen, about its 
enthusiasm for hills, its meagre gas 
consumption, or the verve with which 
it used to leap into action on a cold 
New England morning. The passing 
of years will help inflate the eulogy, 
of course. “Boy, there was a car,” you 
wind up, “I wonder what ever be- 
came of the old boat?” 

Well, if it is more than five years 
old, some portion of your Old Boat 
may, a little while back, have been 
helping to clear the snow from a few 
miles of country road. Or, perhaps, 
unrecognizable in its transformed 
condition, it is now turning over the 
soil on some farm somewhere. 

Here's the way it probably hap- 
pened. You turned in the Old Boat 
for a new car. Still not a bad auto- 
mobile, she passed from hand to 
hand, her re-sale value constantly de- 
creasing until finally nobody wanted 
her but Herman. And even Herman 
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wouldn’t pay much for her, because 
the business in old auto parts isn’t 
what it used to be. 

So, there’s your Old Boat, along 
with mine and a lot of others in Her- 
man’s junk yard. At rather infrequent 
intervals, a begrimed youth wades 
through the haphazard, rusted grave- 
yard, subtracts a part or two, and sells 
it to somebody for repairing work. 

Then one day, as Herman is ruefully 
thinking to himself that his business 
is certainly all shot to hell, a farmer 
drives up with a truck. He and Her- 
man walk around the car cemetery, 
look over the rusty remains. The 
farmer picks certain parts here and 
there from the chaos, dickers with 
Herman over prices, and finally drives 
away with his truck body filled with 
what is designated hereabouts as 
culch. 

Into the farmer’s barn goes this 
truckload, much as a larva enters its 
cocoon. There follows a mysterious 
preparation period, and then one day 
something emerges. The entomologi- 
cal figure must stop here, because what 
emerges is not a thing of beauty. It 
coughs and sulks and stutters, then 
settles down to a determined roar. 

For want of a better name let’s call 
it a tractor, not because it has more 
than a faint resemblance to a factory- 
built tractor, but because it is going 
to do a tractor’s work. 

Not only has our Yankee farmer 
found a way to dispense with the 
service of a horse, which still must 
be fed even when it isn’t working, but 
he has established a new market for 
junked automobiles. 

The other day, I saw a rather typ- 
ical example of this sort of mongrel 
machine. Its parentage may be traced 
to at least five well-known names in 
the automobile world, and oddly 
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enough in this case, these various an- 
cestors are not even related. General 
Motors furnished the power plant 
with a Chevrolet four-cylinder engine 
and also supplied a Chevrolet frame 
and one transmission. The second 
transmission, mounted behind the 
first and joined to it with a short 
drive shaft, came from an Essex. Essex 
also supplied the rear end. Dodge 
front wheels and Federal truck rear 
wheels enable this tractor to move 
over the ground. The cooling system 
includes a Reo radiator. The gasoline 
tank, mounted above the carburetor 
to dispense with a vacuum system, 
came from an old portable saw rig, 
and the familiar seat was transplanted 
from a discarded mowing machine. 

The whole works cost about $17.50, 
although this places no value on the 
time and ingenuity necessary to 
mould the incongruous parts into a 
workable whole. 

The Yankee farmer who assembled 
this weird machine stresses the fact 
that although it is tricky, it works. 
Contrary to the usual rules of gear 
shifting, you move both shift levers 
to reverse position in order to crawl 
ahead at its slowest speed of about 
two miles an hour. It will do about 
thirty-five at top speed, he says, pro- 
viding anyone can stick to the seat. 
There are no brakes. 

This is not an isolated instance. I 
know of several of these unhandsome 
but practical machines in my own 
corner of New England alone. They 
are chiefly useful to the small farmer 
whose limited income prohibits the 
purchase of a thoroughbred tractor 
and on farms where the amount of 
necessary work could ordinarily be 
done by one or two horses. 

As examples of Yankee ingenuity, 
they are superb. 
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Three Prisons 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14] 


prisoners. They have a separate build- 
ing and exercise on the roof in a 
heavy wire cage. Their cells are of 
concrete and riveted steel, with bars 
designed to resist the hack saw. 

One of the most interesting units at 
Norfolk is the hospital unit. Except 
that a guard operates a switch to let 
you in, it is like any up-to-date and 
well-equipped hospital. There is a 
doctor, a surgeon, a dentist and four 
nurses in immaculate white. There is 
an operating room glittering with 
enamel and shining instruments. The 
hospital has the competent and com- 
forting air of being able to do what a 
hospital is supposed to do. 

The eating unit is interesting—the 
great clean kitchens, operated by 
men in white overalls and under the 
scientific direction of dieticians, the 
tunnels where the food is sent on 
trucks to the various dining rooms 
where it is received on heated tables; 
the dining rooms themselves, more at- 
tractive than many cafeterias, with 
bright nickel vats and _ high-back 
benches. Food for officers and inmates 
is prepared in the same kitchen. 

One of the most interesting rooms 
is the library. Massachusetts has no 
appropriation for prison libraries and 
the library is apt to be a dingy place 
with shelves of second-hand books 
where the prisoners are never allowed 
to “browse” and where the books are 
selected by the prisoner from a cata- 
log as he sits in his cell. 

In the library at Norfolk—the gift 
of Mr. Lewis Parkhurst of Winches- 
ter—the stacks are open to the men 
and every book is a new book and a 
“request” book. Every book is a book 
for which some prisoner has asked 
and the choice ranges from Confucius 
to Edna St. Vincent Millay and in- 
cludes Shakespeare and Alexander 
Woolcott. The most popular maga- 
zine is not a detective story magazine 
nor a movie magazine nor even the 
Saturday Evening Post—it is Story. 

The library is welcoming and gra- 
cious—perhaps the most pleasant 
thing to remember in a trip through 
the prisons of Massachusetts. 

In the main a prison is not a pleas- 
ant thing to remember. 

People do not care to think about 
prisoners. They are like nightmares. 
The worst, we think, is none too bad 
for them. That is why the backers of 
Norfolk had a difficult time persuad- 
ing the state to finance a prison col- 
ony. 
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Unfortunately we are obliged to 
have something to do with the con- 
vict. He touches us at every turn. 
Whether we want to recognize him or 
not we are at his mercy. He is the 
man beside us in the subway—the man 
who works for us in our office or on 
our farm—the man (this is not un- 
heard of) who sat next to us at din- 
ner. He is the man, at large and look- 
ing like any other man, who was dis- 
charged yesterday from Charlestown 
Prison. He is the gentleman, looking 
like any other gentleman, who will be 
arrested tomorrow. He is linked to 
you at every turn, his fate and yours 
are interdependent, you cannot do 
away with him simply because you do 
not wish to think about him. 

If you put him in prisons that 
breed more of his kind so much the 
less safe are you. So much the less safe 
are your children. 

The convict stays beside you. He 
marches behind you. 

If this march is a memory which 
you can visualize at will—or without 


will, because it pursues you—you will 
not forget him. Watch the march of 
eight hundred prisoners across a 
prison pen. Black caps, gray coats, 
black legs. Black legs like black scis- 
sors. Around the corner, across the 
pen, in the prison door. Others take 
the place of the first when the first 
have disappeared. They march. 
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Palm Beach Store No. I 


of America ...is in Sanford, Maine 





STORE in SANFORD, MAINE is 
widely known as “PALM BEACH STORE No. | of AMERICA” 
Sanford, Maine, is internationally known as 


The Home of The Palm Beach Mills 
and the Goodall-Sanford Industries 


At THAYER-DIGGERY’S you will find at all times a 
Most EXTENSIVE AND COMPLETE LINE of 


Palm Beach Suits 


for MEN, WOMEN and BOYS 
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Crucible by Ben Ames Williams 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00). 


One of fiction’s popular writers 
tells another good story. While mys- 
tery, murder and death—death in the 
electric chair—surround the Sentry 
family, this is not a crime story. The 
background of the family, average 
Bostonians, is a serene well-ordered 
household: a son at Yale (there’s a 
brief explanation of why he did not 
go to Harvard), a daughter studying 
nursing, and a young debutante. Out 
of the blue, the father is arrested. 

Mr. Williams’ characters are flesh 
and blood; his narrative moves with 
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IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
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ern Appointments. Friendly Informal 
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Ownership Management 
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BOOK TALK BY MAUDE W. SCHRADER 
A Review of New England Books 


Mrs. Schrader will speak over Station WFEA on Tuesday, May 4, at 11 a. m. 





eveness to a logical conclusion. The 
court room scenes are written with re- 
straint, and the ending, which could 
easily have become melodramatic, is 
instead a natural thing, a completed 
pattern. 

Again we can thank Mr. Williams 
for another evidence of his story tell- 
ing gift. 


The Road to Needles by Dorothy 
Speare (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00). 


Bostonians are finding Miss 
Speare’s latest experiences delightful. 
She has crowded much into her color- 
ful career as student, singer and writ- 
er. Hollywood has been her latest 
playground and workshop, and from 
this experience has come the scenario 
“One Night of Love” and this book. 

This is the last word in modern 
love-farce. But you do not feel that 
you are reading about real people. 
The characters’ nevertheless are 
strong, especially Martha Storey who 
had come out of New England ready 
to cope with all who came her way. 
She was playing a part, a charming 
part. From the opening chapter you 
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FRESH CALIFORNIA PALM-RIPENED 


Deglet Noor, or Soft 
Persian Khadrawi 


Price 15 pounds delivered 
anywhere in States... $6 


In quantity $4.50 


DATES 


Special 5-pound box, in 
California Redwood - - - 
extra fancy, price deliv- 
ered 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


ROYAL B. THAYER 


“ROYAL PALM GARDENS” 
Box 135, Thermal, California 


These dates contain 70% sugar and keep indefinitely 





know that Norman Phillips, the suc- 
cessful dramatist, will marry and you 
fear the outcome. Martha realizes 
this. “Some day you are going to leave 
me and there is a town called Need- 
les, my dearest, and that is the first 
step back to those New England 
hills.” 

Miss Speare uses skill in moving her 
characters over the checkerboard. 


A Layman’s Handbook of Disease 
by Dr. Richard C. Cabot (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $2.50). 


This book comes to us as a contri- 
bution by a most distinguished and 
highly esteemed physician. Dr. Cabot 
is best known, perhaps, for his oft-ex- 
pressed belief in a broad social service, 
which he as a citizen has practiced 
widely. 

Though there are many books pur- 
porting to keep man free from dis- 
sease, this book is conspicuous in its 
frankness, acknowledging, on the one 
hand, the limitation of medical 
knowledge, and denouncing on the 
other, false promises and hopes held 
out either by insincere physicians, or 
manufacturers of patent medicines. 
The writer appeals to the reader's in- 
telligence in pleading for more com- 
mon sense in living habits. He gives 
intimate hints for recognizing one’s 
most common afflictions and enumer- 
ates safe procedures for the layman. 
Dr. Cabot places before the reader 
the patient’s likely questions and 
then answers them in a simple man- 
ner. It is an excellent book to own, 
in order to do first things first. As the 
jacket says, it is the best substitute for 
the old family doctor books ever pub- 
lished. 


The History of the Colony and 
Province of Massachusetts Bay by 
Thomas Hutchinson. Edited by Law- 
rence Shaw Mayo (Harvard Univ. 
Press 3 vol. $15.00). 

Here is a Colonial history written 
in Colonial terms. Of several such 
histories, Dr. Samuel E. Morrison 
(historian of the recent Harvard Ter- 
centenary and editor of the New Eng- 
land Quarterly), considers Hutchin- 
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son’s history the most ambitious and 
important. However, it is not the most 
readable. 

Begun in 1750 it was completed 
thirty years later. In “Sam Adams” 
one caught glimpses of Thomas 
Hutchinson. An educated man, inter- 
ested in preserving history, he adopt- 
ed the modern view by recording the 
contemporary customs. But his heart 
was bound up with the preservation 
of the imperial system as it was in his 
youth. Not understanding the spirit 
of New England, he was exiled. 
There, in London, on a small pension 
granted by George III his book was 
finished. 

My Abraham Lincoln by Guy Rich- 
ardson (Baker & Taylor, $1.50). 

You realize from reading this little 
book, that a great lover of Lincoln 
wrote it. As the title indicates there is 
an affection and a_ proprietorship 
here. It is of particular interest to 
Yankee readers, as the author is a na- 
tive of East Haverhill, New Hamp- 
shire, a graduate of Tilton Academy, 
and Boston University. His father be- 
longed to the gth Vermont Volun- 
teers. Guy Richardson, himself, is 
known in Boston for his humane 
work with animals and his close asso- 
ciation with many of these organiza- 
tions. 

This volume is made up of ad- 
dresses given on Memorial Days, upon 
the unveiling of several monuments 
in honor of the G. A. R., as well as 
radio addresses. Lincoln literature is 
again enriched by Mr. Richardson's 
personal devotion and the new anec- 
dotes and stories from his father’s pa- 
pers and letters. 

The Book of Animal Life by Thora 
Stowell and Thornton Burgess (Lit- 
tle Brown, $2.50). 

Here we see animal life in many 
moods, and are made to realize 
through the authors’ interpretations 
that the problems of existence are as 
great with animals as with man. All 
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sorts of information, pictures, and 
reading matter provided by these ex- 
perts in animal lore prove excellent 
reading. 

The Poems of Emily Dickinson ed- 
ited by her niece, Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi, and Alfred Leete Hampson 
(Little, Brown, $3.50). 

All Emily Dickinson’s published 
poems are now together in this one 
volume. Unknown during her life- 
time, critics on both sides of the At- 
lantic now acclaim her poetry as the 
“finest by a woman in the English 
language.” We are proud of the New 
England inheritance of this poetess 
who has been compared to Sappho, 
Christina Rossetti, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. 

On Shore Ballads by Silas H. Per- 
kins (Falmouth Book House, $2.00). 

Here we find the same swing, phil- 
osophy, sincerity and humor that 
made James Whitcomb Riley fam- 
ous. We also find the poems are real 
New England with a knowledge of 
villages and villagers; a down-east at- 
mosphere with its fragrant pines, its 
foaming sea and its country roads; 
Aunt Felicia and her famous pies, and 
old Farmer John who thought he'd 
take a rest. 

Booth Tarkington considers this 
contribution “people's poetry,” and I 
agree with him. 


Spelling Bees (The oldest and the 
newest rage) by Albert Deane (Stokes, 
$7.00). 


This is the smart indoor game of 
the moment. Mr. Deane gives fifty 
different lists and ways to entertain 
guests. It is described in the introduc- 
tion as a book for wits,—nit, half and 
full. The story is of P. Fortune Mag- 
num III (born with a diamond stud- 
ded platinum spoon in his spoiled 
mouth) who could not spell. Dr. 
Suess’ clever illustrations make the 
book most amusing. One cartoon 
shows a burglar with mask and revol- 
ver being asked by ‘my lady in bed’, 
“How do you spell Zinziberaceous?” 
and again the artist interprets the 
idea that for years scientists have tried 
to cross the spelling bee with the ele- 
phant who never forgets. 
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Have you tried feeding Gaines Meat 
and Milk Meal to your dog? Others 
who have are constantly re-ordering. 
Send us $1 for a 10 Ib. bag, delivered 
anywhere in New England. 
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ROUTE 2A CONCORD, mass. 
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One reason why Rye Beach, New Hampshire, appeals to men 
and women of quality is because the leaders in that community 
have always thought in terms of pleasing those who love their 
homes and the wholesome pleasures of neighborhood life. There 
ere beautiful houses and gardens fragrant with flowers and 
shrubs. The beach club, the golf club, the comfortable hotels, 
the winding drives, the white sands, the waves dashing against 
the rocky headlands, amusements especially provided for young 
children, musical and dramatic events—all contribute to a sum- 
mer of restfulness and true recreation. Rye Beach is not for the 
crowd. Everything connected with it is designed to appeal to 
the discriminating. Intellectual and emotional and not material 
wealth are what fit people for membership in the Rye Beach 
community where neighborliness is regarded as one of the fine 
arts. 


RYE BEACH COMMISSIONERS, Rye Beach, New Hampshire 
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The Duchess of Somerset 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6] 


mont there was no school teacher in 
Somerset. Mrs. Taylor had gone to the 
grammar school in Kildare Capes and 
the high school in Alberton. She 
could not meet the state’s minimum 
requirements, but she obtained an 
emergency permit under section 4187 
of the Public Laws of Vermont. 
The reason there had been no 
school in Somerset was because there 
were no children to teach. This diffi- 
culty was overcome after the Taylors 
arrived, for children did appear there- 
after. Some ran away and a little girl 
who had been lodged with the Tay- 
lors was taken away on a writ from 
the Arlington Overseer of the Poor. 
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BOOKS ON INDIANS 


We recommend the following works 
to those interested in Indians and his- 
torical subjects. They are written by 
Warren King Moorehead who has con- 
ducted both historical and archaeological 
researches the past fifty years: — 


Archaeology of the Merrimack Val- 
ley. Seventy nine pages, many illustra- 
tions and maps. Descriptions of New 
England Indians of both prehistoric and 
historical periods. Price, $1 post paid. 


Explorations and studies at the great 
Cahokia Mounds of Illinois. Thick 
pamphlet, 179 pages, with forty plates 
and folding maps; also colored plate. 
Tells all about the mound builders. 
$1.50 post paid. 


In preparation, The Susquehanna 
Expedition. The report will be issued 
early this fall. Describes Iroquoian and 
Andaste cultures; many illustrations, 
price postpaid, $2.45. Edition will be 
limited. 


No advance 
payment requested. 


FURTHER INFORMATION FROM 


The ANDOVER PRESS 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Finally, the Taylors legally adopted 
two boys, although the adoption was 
protested by several citizens near 
Somerset. The state’s attorney has re- 
cently instituted proceedings 
against John Taylor for cruelty to 
these boys, the outcome of which is 
yet to be decided. 

In an editorial on “Mrs. Taylor’s 
School” in the Vermont Phoenix, it is 
brought out that the Somerset school 
tax is about $1,100 a year. “The 
school directors,” says the Phoenix, 
“are Mrs. Taylor, her husband and 
Mrs. Cutting, an employee of the Tay- 
lors.” 

The Vermont House of Represen- 
tatives looked bland and wise re- 
cently, when Bill S. 64 pertaining to 
Somerset and one other town was 
read with the notation that it had 
passed the Senate. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Munici- 
pal Corporations, and at the time of 
this article going to press, a public 
hearing on the Act had just taken 
place. 

The little snowy hill and the little 
state house with the little gold dome 
had all day reared an air of expec- 
tancy. When the House adjourned in 
the afternoon those who knew Katie 
Taylor and people who had heard 
about Somerset began rounding up— 
in they came past the heavy doors 
guarded by the more-than-life-size stat- 
ue of Ethan Allen who stands with 
fiery arms upraised, roaring for the 
surrender of Ticonderoga in the name 
of Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress. 

The hearing had to be moved from 
a small committee room to a large re- 
ception room, and the chairs in the 
reception room went in a twinkling. 
People willing to stand up crowded 
in, and the room was packed to the 
eaves. 

The chairman asked the clerk to 
read the bill, and out boomed these 
words: 

“The charter of the town of Som- 
erset, in the county of Windham, 
granted by Benning Wentworth, gov- 
ernor of the province of New Hamp- 
shire during the reign of George III, 
dated on the ninth day of September, 
1761...is hereby adjudged forfeited 
and revoked.” 

(There seem to be no state records 
of the contemplated unorganizing of 
any town to date although gores—a 
Vermont term signifying land under 
county and state, but not under town, 
government—exist in the counties of 


Essex, Chittenden and_ Franklin. 
A second act, unprotested, revoking 
the charter of the town of Glasten- 
bury, with a population of seven, is 
also pending.) 

Mrs. Taylor—sometimes called The 
Duchess of Somerset—sat in the front 
row wearing a green dress and a 
bright pink artificial rose. She is sixty 
years old and is described by a fellow 
legislator as wearing “bobbie pins 
and an air of action.” She had left the 
House before its adjournment and 
been shut in an upstairs room with a 
legal representative. 

The chairman said he would first 
hear from the proponents of the bill, 
and Mr. Walter Hard, the slender and 
scholarly member from Manchester, 
and author of ““This is Vermont,” rose 
and mildly pointed out  that—it 
seemed to him—towns so small that 
one family controls them have an un- 
fair advantage in the matter of rep- 
resentation and expense to the state; 
that now was the time to proceed; 
and that though other small towns 
feared to lose their heads, if a prece- 
dent were established, that fear was 
unfounded. 

Mr. Hard sat down and another 
member, equally mild, rose to point 
out that—not reflecting on Mrs. Tay- 
lor’s legislative record in any way— 
any town casting less than 10 votes 
for governor should not expect to 
have a representative. 

(Mrs. Taylor during her terms in 
the House has, of course, had the same 
powers, the same salary, $400, as the 
member from Burlington who repre- 
sents 24,000 people.) 

When the chairman asked for dis- 
cussion from the opponents of the 
bill Mrs. Taylor’s legal adviser rose 
and announced that on behalf of the 
town of Somerset he objected to the 
form of the bill. He thought it would 
complicate the real estate situation, 
he said. He objected to destroying the 
independence of the town. After he 
had talked a little longer the chair- 
man asked if there were any ques- 
tions. 

A gentleman in the rear of the hall 
asked in a good hard Yankee voice if 
Mrs. Taylor held the offices of select- 
man, school director and lister and if 
she knew it was illegal to hold so 
many offices at one time. 

The legal adviser seemed to doubt 
that this was illegal. 

The gentleman in the rear rose 
again and said he knew it was illegal 
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because he had been elected to two of 
these offices in another town and had 
to resign from one. 

The hearing then adjourned with 
the utmost dignity and decorum. 

Not a voice had been raised in 
anger, or even excitement. The voices 
of the speakers were kindly, respectful 
and restrained. The dignity of the 
state of Vermont, dear to every Ver- 
monter, was upheld in every word 
spoken by every member of that 


House. Mrs. Taylor, a member of that 
House, was entitled to every consid- 
eration, and she was so treated. 

We will be interested in learning 
what, if anything, eventuates from 
the bill or the hearing — since no sat- 
isfactory last act to the drama of tax- 
ation without representation now be- 
ing enacted in hundreds of towns 
where absentee owners of property are 
subject, in principle, at least, to such 
a condition as this, has yet been writ- 
ten. 





HOW NOT TO KILL A HORSE 


IF YOU MUST --- BUT DON’T READ THIS OTHERWISE 
By William Hinton 


DE NONE OF US KNEW much 
jabout killing horses. The 
vet said he’d be over in the 
4 morning, but the horse was 
in great pain and we decided to do 
the job right then. Besides the vet 
would have charged six dollars. Pop 
said he’d rather pay the six dollars, 
but Henry said hell no, he'd shoot 
her himself. Dan had a big pistol. He 
had to crawl under the eaves to get it 
and produced four cartridges from 
somewhere in the garage. 

We couldn’t agree on where to 
shoot from. Dan said you shot the 
horse from in front because when it 
reared backward you would be out of 
the way. Woodbridge, who is a doc- 
tor, said that just hitting the front 
part of the brain would do no good. 
He said to put the gun right between 
the ears from behind and hit the base 
of the brain. We looked up Skull in 
the Encyclopedia, but there was no 
picture. 

Dan showed Henry how to: load 
and fire the gun. He took it and we 
went down to the stable. The horse 
was standing. She jerked her head up 
and down and twitched the sore leg. 
The joint where the caulk had hit 
was sore and swollen. We could 
Squeeze the pus out in streams. She 
had skinned her front legs badly by 
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falling on them when she tried to get 
up. They were very swollen. 

We led her out into the night. The 
mist hung thick around the barn. It 
was very dark. The horse hobbled 
painfully and slipped on the icy grass. 
We led her down through the field 
towards the wood. Every step was an 
agony on the steep icy hill. We got 
her a little ways down and decided to 
do the job right there and haul her to 
the woods with the team in the morn- 
ing. Henry took hold of her halter. 
We stepped back up the hill. He 
faced her around so the bullet would 
meet ground before flying very far, 
placed the barrel of the pistol behind 
her left ear and pulled. A flash of 
light and a loud crash! The horse 
reared slowly backward, wavered for 
a moment high in the air, a dark sil- 
houette against the mist, and fell to 
the ground with a heavy thud. 

“God! I hope that got her—no!” 
She lifted her head, groaned, tried to 
get up and fell back. She gave another 
mighty heave, lifted her whole body 
in the air, made a somersault down 
the hill and slid on her side on the 
ice. She lay and groaned. Henry went 
down and gave her another. A bright 
flash, a report, “God!” She reared 
back, fell over, a crumpled mass in 
the darkness. She lay gurgling in her 
throat. “That didn’t get her either, 
Henry.” 

Woodbridge took the gun. He went 
to where she lay and gave her another 
right between the ears. It went to the 
base of the brain. She lay still. We 
clambered back up the slippery hill. 
“I guess I got her a bit too low,” 
Henry said. It was very dark. 
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On historic Concord Common 
Midway between the Minute Man 
and the Home of the Alcotts - - 
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Chrysanthemums 


NOW 
FOR GLORIOUS COLOR THIS FALL 
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Here is an outstanding collection 
of hardy chrysanthemums for New 
England. planting — 8 varieties— 
all different for 


$1.50 


CAVALIER, Vermillion 
EARLY BRONZE, Bronzy red 
MRS. J. W. MARTIN, Crushed Strawberry 
MRS. L. BIRCHARD, Shell-pink 
NEWPORT YELLOW, Golden-Yellow 
R. MARION HATTON, Yellow 
RUTH HATTON, White 
VIVID, Rosy Crimson 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM ASTRID 
A new, very beautiful and hardy pink 
single variety, with thick wavy foliage. 
50c each, 3 for $1.25, 10 for $4.00 
Send for catalogue 
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AFRICA’S YANKEE TRIBAL CHIEF 
WYNANT DAVIS HUBBARD 


By C. W. 


ROAD, LONG-LEGGED AND STILL 
“}a couple of jumps shy of 
/| the middle mark, he’s prob- 
Eyably New England’s cham- 
pion long-distance commutor. When 
his lion-battered old felt hangs on a 
peg in his Petersham, Mass., home he 
is just about eleven thousand miles 
from his ranch in the Mashakul- 
umbwe area of the Namwala district, 
Northern Rhodesia. So many of his 
years,—eleven of the past fifteen—have 
been spent on African terrain from 
Ethiopia to Cape Town, that he con- 
fesses to a problem appreciated by 
commutors of shorter shuttling dis- 
tances,—just where is his home? 
His name is the answer. It is Hub- 
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bard,—Wynant Davis Hubbard. Cer- 
tainly the surname is anchored deeply 
enough in New England’s past to pro- 
vide a genuine Yankee home port, no 
matter how long or lasting his voy- 
ages. His father, the late C. H. Hub- 
bard, was a native of Vermont. Both 
Wynant and his brother Charles,— 
now cruising the Southern Pacific in 
an ancient schooner, apparently in- 
herited loose leather for, when young, 
Hubbard pere hiked from Montpel- 
ier to New Orleans, later went up- 
river to help write the charter for 
Kansas City, and eventually became a 
well-known Boston financier for 
whom a telephone exchange was 
named. 


The name, too, has rated rather 
large letters in Harvard athletic rec- 
ords. Back in 1920, Wynant’s wide 
shoulders filled a tackle’s berth on the 
one Crimson team to purloin Rose 
Bowl petals, and his brother cap- 
tained a later eleven. 

Wynant Hubbard, however, is not 
just another American traveller in 
Africa, combing the surface of jungle 
and veld for game trophies, personal 
thrills and colorful anecdotes. 

Do you remember H. Rider Hag- 
gard’s Allan Quartermain? Well, 
Hubbard has many real character- 
istics of the fiction Quartermain. He 
is a tribal chief, accepted and respect- 
ed by the natives in a territory where 
no other white man can acquire prop- 
erty ownership. True enough, he has 
killed and captured animals,—and has 
taken movies of them for Warner 
Brothers. But he has also raised them 
on his ranch, lived with and studied 
them deep “in the blue.” There is 
both a distinction and a difference 
between actually living in a country 
and merely visiting it. 

Africa’s problems,—the tsetse, _lo- 
custs and fevers, have been and are 
his problems,—as are stony hillsides, 
corn-borers and early frosts for the 
New England farmer. 

If you crave vicarious adventure, 
Hubbard will spin you yarns of wafer- 
thin escapes from charging buffalo 
and lions. His left eyelid has a chronic 
flutter which wasn’t there when he 
roamed the Cambridge campus. It is 
a sort of satirical flicker, a perpetual 
self-reminder that carelessness in 
handling a captured lion is danger- 
ous. Some years ago, after a huge 
lioness had been trapped and tied, he 
pocketed caution for a moment. The 
line parted, and promptly Hubbard 
and the lioness were entangled in a 
wrestling match which Boston’s Paul 
Bowser would give four O’Mahoneys 
and a Sonnenberg to stage. Four hun- 
dred leonine pounds set teeth in two 
hundred of Hubbard, and like a pup 
with a rag doll carried him for fifty 
yards. He broke free, and saved his 
abdomen from slashing hind claws by 
getting a scissors hold,—and freezing 
to it until the natives and camera-man 
could rush up with spears and rifle. 
Although he bears deep scars, hos- 
pital surgeons were able to repair 
most of Hubbard except the nerve 
which controls one eyelid. 

He will tell of natives and hunters 
being “blotted” by maddened ele- 
phants, tossed by stampeding buffalo, 
or poisoned by the deadly mamba. 
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On the other hand he can—as be- 
fore several hundred agriculturists in 
lower New England not long ago— 
discuss African soils and genetics with 
authority. Paramount employed him 
to authenticate animal pictures, and 
in 1927 Warner Brothers assigned him 
the task of heading an expedition to 
record animal life in Africa. The 
first release of his movies appeared as 
“Adventures in Africa’, and _ the 
1930 re-issue as “Untamed Africa”. 
You may have forgotten those silent 
pictures. They were authentic,— 
taken before the box-office demanded 
that animals behave like Hollywood 
wenches and register formula emo- 
tions. 

In 1931 Hubbard bought a ranch 
in northern Rhodesia. Even New 
Englanders would concede that it 
should be called a ranch, for its boun- 
daries encompass 8,200 acres. Except 
for the fact that lions prowl around his 
front door yard at night and sit down 
in his ripe tomato patch, ranching in 
Rhodesia is little different from the 
same occupation in the southern 
United States. Forty natives till the 
soil, are paid in coin and corn, have 
children and other family troubles,— 
but all call him “ 
chief. 


N’kos”, which means 


Hubbard didn’t buy the ranch sim- 
ply to settle down and become a stolid 
home-owner. During his decade of 
traipsing up and down the big con- 
tinent he had acquired two serious 
and sound ideas. Most scientific visit- 
ors to Africa were specialists. That 
was all right, but these single-track 
observers took their findings back to 
Germany, England, France and the 
United States and either drew, or per- 
mitted to be drawn, from them con- 
clusions of a much _ broader 
than their data justified. They carried 
back details from which surprisingly 
different pictures of Africa were put 
together. 


scope 


that au- 
could be 


It was Hubbard’s belief 
thentic information 
efficiently made available to the 
world if there were some central 
point of research, from which stud- 
ents of bird life, animals, soil and cli- 
matic insect and wind- 
borne diseases, natives, the effect of 
government policies—and a dozen 
other factors might work out into the 
field and to which they could bring 
at least a copy of their reports. It 
would be both a laboratory and a 
consulting library. 
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conditions, 


And just before the world’s—and 
Africa’s own—depression swept down 
across the equator, a good deal of 
costly equipment was installed at 
his Rhodesian ranch. 

His second idea. On his own ac- 
count he had gathered considerable 
data on the tsetse fly,—the insect 
which perhaps more than any other 
single item has kept Africa in the 
headlines as the “dark continent”’. 
This vicious fly buzzes over approxi- 
mately three-fourths of Africa's usa- 
ble area. No domestic animal can 
long survive in the “fly” districts. But 
—and to Hubbard it has been an im- 
portant provisional—all wild animals 
are immune to the fly, as well as to 
all tick-borne diseases with which he 
has so far experimented. 

Roaming unconcerned in the fly 
area are thousands of buffalo,—magni- 
ficent animals which mainly serve as 
marks for high-powered rifles of rich 
hunters. He believes they can be of 
Buffalo 
provide as fine a cut of steak as prime 
western cattle. They carry more beef 
to the bone than domesticated ani- 
mals. Hubbard has a hunch that in 
these buffalo will yet be found the 


saner service to humanity. 


answer to Africa’s agricultural prob- 
lems—their immunity to the tsetse. 
He doesn’t yet know just how, but he 
has returned to Africa to continue 
search. It may be in cross-breeding,— 
buffalo and cattle are of the same spe- 
cies, or immunity may be transferred 
in some other way. 

An effort in intelligent evolution, 
he calls it. 

But along came the depression,— 
and locusts. Millions and billions of 
They of Russia, 
swept over the Red Sea, Ethiopia and 
through East Africa. For three solid 
years swarms of these hungry winged 
foragers grazed on the map of the 
huge continent. Forty years before a 
similar scourge was recorded, — forty 
more may pass before they suddenly 
appear again,—a dry, rustling storm 
cloud. 

Can visualize a swarm of lo- 
custs 175 miles wide, and so long that 
they curtain the sky for g days? Lo- 
custs travel during the daylight hours, 
settle about evening and eat,—eat 
every blessed green thing that grows 
The earth crawls with locusts; all 
green becomes a rusty brown. If they 
have not stripped a corn field in the 
morning, by the time dew has dried 
from their wings, they may stay for 
the day. Otherwise they rise, and 
again cloud the sun. 


locusts. came out 


you 


They leave behind eggs which 
hatch, in from one to three months, 
little “hoppers”. The hoppers are no 
less voracious than their immediate 
and larger ancestors, and have been 
known to strip hard kernels of corn 
from the cob. 

Agricultural Africa was well 
wrecked for three seasons. White men 
tore their hair and cursed. The na- 
tives accepted the curse  stoically, 
merely crushed and ate the locusts. 
Why not, they reasoned? Locusts had 
eaten their corn, they would eat the 
locusts. . 

Man has found no way to combat 
them. Nature has its own cure—para- 
sites which in turn feed upon and des- 
troy the locusts. 

But prosperity is returning to Afri- 
ca,—and so has Hubbard. The mines 
are busy, the race for rearmament is 
on, and nations which soon will be 
fighting for African colonies are hys- 
terically unearthing metals to pay for 
and wage the battles. 

Hubbard was “in on” the first act 
of the coming tragedy. He brought 
his family back to New York, and 
caught the next boat for Addis 
Ababba, where for Universal News he 
covered the Italian invasion. “Fiasco 
in Ethiopia”, published last year by 
Harpers, narrates that 
and is his fifth book. 

His articles have appeared in many 
leading periodicals, and during the 
past winter he 


experience, 


was heard on 
New England lecture platforms. He 
may be called back to continue this 


work next winter, for Martin John 


many 


this leaves 


Hubbard as the American with long 


son's death early yeal 


est experience in African territory. 
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RECEIVED RECENTLY a com- 
%| munication from a state 
fish and game department, 
) released as a political play- 
thing and placed in the hands of true 
sportsmen. 

“We have enclosed,” it told me, “a 
questionnaire ...and you will profit 
from this study by a more complete 
management policy for wild life 
which will combine suggestions from 
various license holders as to what you 
like to find on your hunting and fish- 
ing trips in this state.” 

“What is your favorite game fish? 
it asked, and after answering that one 
quickly, I waded through a few more 
questions until I came to this one: 
“Your suggestions and opinion on 
hunting and fishing”’. 

Here, I thought, was what I’d been 
waiting for; a chance to tell someone 
in authority just what was wrong with 
fishing in the places where I, per- 
chance, had to confine myself. 

A month or so later it dawned up- 
on me how wide open the state had 
left itself to the punches of its thou- 
sands of licensees, and to see what 
might possibly be its result, I visited 
the headquarters of the commission. 

“There,” pointed the Director, after 
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WHAT THE FISHING 
PUBLIC WANTS 


By John E. Coffin 


a repartee on this and that, “are 
piled the replies we received to our 
questionnaire, a return of 40% of the 
7,000 we sent out. And here are a few 
tabulations. Look through them if 
you'd like to and see what conclusion 
you come to.” 








Granite State Studio 


I took a stack of a few hundred and 
went through them, one by one. The 
remarks were as interesting as they 
were conflicting. 

“Higher non-resident fees” advised 
one licensee, who believed too many 
“alien” sportsmen were depriving 
him of his share of fish. “Lower non- 
resident fees to encourage the sale of 
more licenses”, suggested a New 
Yorker. 

“You must plant more brook 
trout”, wrote many of the Waltonites, 
while another warned that “the 
brookie can never be brought back; 
might just as well close up your hatch- 
eries.”” And one reply came in from a 
typically conservative native favoring 
“free licenses for women”! It was ina 
man’s handwriting. 

After a pleasant diversion of read- 
ing the opinions of hundreds of em- 
bryonic sportsmen and experts, I 
came to the conclusion that the state’s 
questionnaire had proved itself an ex- 
cellent investment. I, too, had learned, 
in a matter of hours, what the pre- 
vious department, in all its years of 
existence, had failed to grasp; that 
the public wasn’t getting what it 





wanted, but what the department 
thought the public wanted! These fig- 
ures show what the public wants: 


Non-Resident Fish Resident Fish 
Licensees: Licensees: 

Bass, 102 Brook Trout, 428 

Trout, 67 Bass, 85 

Salmon, 23 Pickerel, 48 


Pickerel, 10 Horned Pout, 25 


Lake Trout, 6 Salmon, 22 
Pike, 1 Perch, 4 
Perch, 1 Pike, 1 


Lake Trout, 1 


These figures were tabulated from 
a comparatively few hundred ques- 
tionnaire answers, yet they form a 
cross-section, and illustrate the basis 
upon which the state fish and game 
department will operate in the fu- 
ture. 

The overwhelming vote in favor of 
brook trout proves the state’s invest- 
ment in its trout hatcheries is entirely 
necessary to maintain the respect and 
license money of its fishing residents; 
in fact, justifies the department’s 
added expenditure to increase the 
number of trout for stocking pur- 
poses. 

In addition to increasing the pro- 
duction of brook trout, the depart- 
ment’s new policy, based on the fig- 
ures presented above, will include the 
propagation of bass, and of interest to 
fishermen favoring this sporty mem- 
ber of the finny tribe, the depart- 
ment has already begun to move bass 
and horned pout from private stocks 
and over-populated northern lakes to 
the southern portion of the state, 
where the supply of these much- 
sought fish has dwindled. The state 
has also ceased to stock ponds and 
lakes pending the completion of a 
study of water and aquatic plant-life 
in the places to be stocked. More than 
one lake, well stocked with salmon or 
lake trout and heavily loaded with 
smelt to feed the larger fish, has been 
condemned to past practices and will 
be stocked differently in the future. 

Thus the “more complete manage- 
ment policy” for the state fish and 
game department resolves itself into 
two simple equations: 1, To satisfy 
public demand, as shown by the 
questionnaire, and; 2, It’s cheaper and 
easier to give the public what it wants 
than what the department previously 
thought the public wanted. 

So, in view of the immediate appli- 
cation of this new policy, I am look- 
ing ahead to the time when fishing 
will be as good for my boy as it was 
in my boyhood days...and not just 
on opening day, either! 
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THE PRESIDENT 
AND THE SUPREME COURT 


By Howard P. Nash, Jr. 


THE JUDICIAL REFORM 
proposal which President 
Roosevelt recently trans- 
mitted to Congress had 
been confined only to its recommen- 
dations in regard to the lower courts, 
his suggestions would have been 
good. The fact that there was no 
specified retirement pension for jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court ought to 
have been corrected before this. If 
the President's bill, so far as it deals 
with the high court, merely had 
recommended such a change, it would 
have been good. If so many laws, 
which in view of his domination of 
Congress can fairly be called the 
President’s own laws, had not been 
declared unconstitutional it would 
have been possible to have regarded 
the proposal as a sincere effort to in- 
troduce new blood into the Supreme 
Court. One might have disagreed 
with this as an unwise or unnecessary 
policy, but it would not have seemed 
to be bad per se. Under the existing 
conditions, however, it can only be 
concluded that the President wishes 
to “pack” the Court with a view to 
influencing its future decisions. 

At this writing the measure is still 
under debate, although competent 
political observers are of the opinion 
that eventually it will pass. If Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, sees fit to enact 
this law its passage will not have the 
effects which either its opponents or 
its proponents predict. It will not es- 
tablish a Congressional dictatorship, 
nor will it create through his control 
of the Legislature, an executive dicta- 
torship. Congress has meddled with 
the Supreme Court before this. It has 
changed the number of justices sev- 
eral times. The Court originally con- 
tained six members and has had as 
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many as ten. In the past the powers 
of the Court also have been curbed 
by Congressional action. One of the 
early Congresses, having passed cer- 
tain laws which it felt might be de- 
clared unconstitutional, forbade the 
Court to sit for a period of time. 
While the case known as Ex Parte 
McCardle was before the Supreme 
Court, Congress passed a law depriv- 
ing it of appelate jurisdiction. This 
law was vetoed by President Andrew 
Johnson and was promptly passed 
over his veto. The country survived 
all of these things. The Court has re- 
versed its own decisions after new 
members have been appointed. The 
decision in the case of Hepburn v. 
Griswold, better known as the Legal 
Tender Case, declared an act of Con- 
gress to be unconstitutional. On the 
day that this was announced Presi- 
dent Grant appointed two new jus- 
tices. Subsequently the Court ordered 
a re-hearing of the case and reversed 
its own prior decision. The original 
decision had been made by a majority 
of four to three. The alignment of 
the two new justices with the three 
dissenters reversed the original decis- 
ion by a vote of five to four. It is still 
a matter of argument whether or not 
this decision was rendered by a 
packed Court, but this really is imma- 
terial. The important point is that 
the country survived the reversal of a 
decision of considerable economic im- 
portance. It will continue to survive 
if other important economic decisions 
are reversed in the future. 

On the other hand, reform of the 
Court will not enable Mr. Roosevelt 
to wave a wand and, like one of Hans 
Anderson’s fairies, magically cure the 
troubles of the one-third of the pop- 
ulation which is ill-clad and ill-nour- 
ished. These are social facts resulting 
from economic forces which cannot 
be changed by the passage of a few 
easily written laws. This truth ought 
to be self evident after the failure of 
the N. R. A. which was to have cured 
all of our industrial ills. Only time 
and gradual improvement in our so- 
cial-economic structure can do these 
things. They can be accomplished 
better by educating and understand. 
ing than by legal compulsion. 

The worst thing about the Presi- 


dent’s proposal is that it ducks the 
actual constitutional issue which 
caused it to have been made. The Su- 
preme Court undeniably has gone far 
beyond its implicit powers. Even so 
friendly a critic as Walter Lippman 
admits this. But the President has not 
gone to the country on this issue. 
Instead, he proposes to create a court 
which will continue to remake the 
Constitution, but which will remake 
it more in accordance with his ideas. 
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Heroes 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25] 


one, and there was a blue hair rib- 
bon for Gertrude, and a red one for 
me. 

Mother was putting on her Sunday 
clothes. She called from the bedroom 
window: “Fred, you’d better come in 
and get shaved!” 

“In a minute, Susie. Just let me put 
the tools away before people come 
by.” 

Mother fastened my braid with an 
elastic and tied on the red hair rib- 
bon. Then she turned us both around, 
smoothed down our skirts, gave us 
each a clean handkerchief and said: 
“Now you girls behave yourselves. See 
that you don’t fidget in the church!” 

We ran all the way to school. Most 
of the children were there. Miss Howe 
was arranging them in line according 
to height, and Miss Woodbury was 
giving out the flags. 

“I want to march with Blanche,” I 
whispered to Miss Howe. 

But Gertrude heard me. “No; I’m 
going to. I asked her yesterday.” 

So I had to march with Laura 
Green, who had crooked teeth and 
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whose hair smelt bad. But probably 
it was worse being in Andersonville 
prison. 

We waited a long, long time. It was 
very tedious. I stood on one foot, then 
on the other. I started to sit on the 
stone wall, but Gertrude told me to 
get up—I would soil my dress. Per- 
haps they had forgotten us. Perhaps 
they were in the church already. 

The procession marched past the 
brook, turned on the hill, and passed 
us, so that we were at the end. Now, 
now, we would start. At last we 
went bobbing up the church steps, 
our flags at all angles. I saw papa 
and mother as we went in, not 
in our pew, which was so far up 
front that the procession needed it 
today. I didn’t look at them, because 
I was marching. But mother mo- 
tioned me to stop waving my flag. 

Think—the speaker was a repre- 
sentative in the state legislature. It 
was almost like having the president 
in our town. I didn’t listen much 
when Mr. Thomas introduced him. 
Mr. Thomas spoke at school some- 
times, and the children called him 
“Old Fish Thomas.” But mother told 
me she should punish me if I ever 
did. 

A real speaker was different. “Our 
glorious republic—the country for 
which we have fought and bled—” He 
couldn’t have, though, because he 
wasnt’ old enough. The seat began to 
get hard. Laura Green’s elbow was 
sticking into me. There was really one 
too many in that pew. But now famil- 
iar words were ringing out: We are 
gathered on this field to dedicate... 
My nose felt all stuffy and I looked 
hard at the folds of the flag hanging 
limp about its staff at the right of the 
pulpit. ...a@ government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people. 

There was a burst of applause. It 
seemed strange and almost wicked for 
people to clap in church. 

“Do you want to ride in the car- 
riage?” Mother was right behind me. 

When they turned into the ceme- 
tery, the music stopped; only the 
drums went tap-tap-tap very softly, as 
if they were whispering. By the big 
pine tree, which had the faucet under 
it, everyone stopped. The drums 
stopped. It became very still. The 
minister took off his hat, the Grand 
Army men took off their hats with the 
gold cords and looked into them; all 
the men took off their hats; we all 
‘bowed our heads. “Almighty God... 
Amen!” 


This music—it was as if everything, 
everything were gone—as if it had 
never been—as if perhaps it were no 
use. It hurt so dreadfully inside; yet 
it was a proud hurt. The last notes 
died away. 

Papa clucked to Black Kit, then 
pulled her up. He wanted to go 
home. We all got in. He drove toward 
the lower gate, where it was easier to 
get through the people. 

“Wait a minute, Fred. Is Edie Lin- 
scott—she that was Edie Perley—bur- 
ied there?” mother asked. Then they 


talked about a new monument the 
Jewetts had put up. 
“Cost five hundred dollars, if it 


cost a cent,” papa asserted. “But I 
don’t notice that Sam has paid his 
grocery bill yet.” 

Monuments—dead people; seem’s as 
if they didn’t know what Memorial 
Day was for. 

When we passed the town hall, lots 
of people besides the soldiers were 
crowding in. Papa pointed with his 
whip: “Free feed; draws ‘em like 
flies.” 

Mother had a little wrinkle be- 
tween her eyes. “That speaker Fred—” 
she asked. ““Was he the one—?” 

“The one that took five hundred 
dollars from the railroad—yes, that’s 
the one.” 

Our eyes were round. “You mean 
he stole it from the railroad?” Ger- 
trude exclaimed. 

Mother looked at papa and shook 
her head. But papa went on. “Not 
from the railroad. Folks say the rail- 
road paid him five hundred dollars 
to get its franchise bill through the 
legislature.” 

Franchise? What was a franchise? 
Something the railroad wanted 
enough to pay for it. I didn’t under- 
stand. Still—“But that 
bribe!” I exploded. 

Papa nodded. “It wasn’t proved,” 
he added, without conviction. “He's 
a slippery one all right,” he went on 
to mother. 

“Don’t say anything more about it, 
Fred,” said mother, as she gathered 
up her fan and gloves to get out. 
“You girls run in and change your 
dresses.” 

I walked slowly, my feet scuffing on 
the clean-swept concrete walk. I 
didn’t notice my flag was dragging on 
the ground. And I had thought he 
was almost the same as the president. 
It was very strange about heroes. 
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May is a Dangerous Month 

[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1] 
such changes cost money and there- 
fore raised the tax rate... and so you 
probably still have your old car and 
your old road. But just because you 
happen to have money in the bank 
and are now in the “royalist” class, 
that does not mean you have any 
right to endanger your own life and 
that of others by failing to keep your 
car in excellent repair. The difference 
between life and death on the road 
today is a matter of split seconds, 
whereas years ago, when your disposi- 
tion was not considered quite so 
mean, it was often a matter of min- 
utes. 

Another thing ....whether you are 
a Republican or Democrat, you owe 
it to society to see that nobody drives 
a car on your road who does not have 
a license. Personally, we learned this 
lesson early from an_ enterprising 
younger sister. She, near fourteen, had 
persuaded us to allow her to drive 
Dad’s car from the front of the house 
into the barn...thus breaking a 
rule of long standing in our house- 
hold that “none of us kids” were to 
drive Dad’s car unless we had a li- 
cense or unless he was in the car. 
Anyway, Sister won out and she drove 
the car into the barn all right... in 
fact, right clean through it and out 
the back, dragging with her a couple 
of horse stalls, saddlery, blankets, 
some amazed hens and about forty 
empty feed bags. And when all was 
said and done, we got the lickin’ 

Which, of course, is exactly as it 
should be. Whoever is so weakmind- 
ed or slothful or unkind or mean 
enough to allow anybody to drive a 
car who has no license to do so (and 
particularly if that person is a young- 
ster) will not find the penalty of the 
law nearly as heavy as that of the 
maiming or crippling or even death of 
those he truly loves. 

Another thing, perhaps there is no 
one in American society so well hated 
as the tattle-tale or squealer. But sev- 
eral of these hated people saved lives 
last year. In one instance, there was a 
young man who made a regular prac- 
tice of speeding along a narrow road 
to and from his work. In another, 
there was a young man who never 
speeded to his work but always speed- 
ed home. As squealers will, they 
picked on the first, more worthy, man 
and the sheriff hauled him into court 
and fined him enough so that he had 
to walk to work for weeks. The squeal- 
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ers let off the other fellow. He ended 
in a hospital, badly injured. With 
conditions as they are today, the duty 
of every one toward reckless drivers is 
to report them without delay. You 
will be thanked later for so doing. 

Finally, passing over such dangers 
as skidding, failure to put out one’s 
hand, intoxicants, and all those diff- 
culties of the road with which most 
of us are familiar, this year, for the 
first time, perhaps, drivers will be 
subject to another significant danger 
... the automobile radio. 

We could inveigh, here, goodness 
knows, on the dangers to which driv- 
ers will be subject on account of the 
programs alone. If the crooners don’t 
get ‘em, the patent medicine an- 
nouncers will. 

But that is not the point. With the 
automobile radios zooming, driving 
safety is now reduced for the most 
part to eye driving. It is no longer 
safe to rely on your horn to warn an 
approaching driver that you are just 
around the corner. It is no longer safe 
to come twisting through a traffic lane 
thinking that your horn will clear the 
way. It is no longer safe to think that 
just because you blow your horn the 
car ahead of you will not all of a sud- 
den turn to the left or right or just 
plain stop. 

So guide your car that the stone 
deaf fellow just behind, or ahead, or 
beside you sees what you intend to do 
next...and that you see what he in- 
tends to do next and get out of his 
way before he does it. 

Let's make May less dangerous this 
year by driving slowly, especially on 
back roads; by reporting reckless driv- 
ers; by refusing to allow the use of 
our car to any unlicensed driver; by 
keeping our car in good repair; and 
by relying more on our eyes than we 
formerly did, to keep us out of dan- 
ger. The “other fellow,” remember,— 
that dangerous, reckless fellow on 
whom we are always -placing the 
blame for major accidents, is nobody 
else except you, yourself, and you. 
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The Lowell News, 1854, says that 
the farmer whose pigs were so lean 
that it took two of them to make a 
shadow, has been beaten by another 
who had several “beef hogs” that 
would crawl out through the cracks 
in their pen. He finally stopped them 
by tying knots in their tails. 

Contributed by 
Lucina Lombard, Gorham, Maine 











MOUNTAIN-COUNTRY 


Unspoiled 


PROPERTILS 

White 
remodel, or one al- 
Correspond 


valley on southern 
Mountains. An old farm to 
ready modernized like the 
ence invited 


MARJORY GANE HARKNESS 


Wonalancet, New Hampshire 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP (Boys) 
BERKSHIRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Director: HENRY THAYER WHITING 
Crestalban Farm, in the Berkshire Hills, six miles 
from Pittsfield, offers a small group of boys an 
opportunity to gain first-hand knowledge of a real 
New England farm, plus the advantages of a well 
regulated cam. The boys enjoy an unlimited amount 
of riding, shop, swimming, tennis, and other sports, 

under careful supervision. Booklet 


slope 


above 














A WINNER at the 
Boston Spring Flower Show 
Again This Year 


a little border, a large garden or an 
estate, we are equipped to render you expert 
Horticultural Service. 


Be it 


Lawrence Chester Ellery, Consultant 


ELLERY NURSERIES 


Landscape Contractors 


KEENE, N. H. 


TIMKEN 


Silent dutomaiic 
OIL HEATING 


Solve your summer Hot 
Water Problems 


All the steaming hot 
water you can use at 
lowest cost 
NOTHING DOWN 


NO PAYMENT TILL FALL 
3 YEARS TO PAY BALANCE 








DISTRIBUTOR 
KEENE N.H. 








Ee acez GorwaM carried a 
©) = satchel of silver spoons from 
: 4 town to town in the 1830's, 
== thus founding a renowned 
silver company. But merchants were 
one thing and his wife another. He 
could not persuade her to adopt the 
use of a silver tea pot because of her 
long fondness for the shape of her 
earthenware teapot. He finally made 
an exact duplicate of her favorite in 
silver. That teapot, marked “J. G. 
1857”, is now in the custody of a 
great-grandson, Prof. Gorham W. 
Harris of Simmons College. 
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The Jamestown Ferries in Rhode 
Island, plying between Jamestown 
and Newport and Jamestown and 
Saunderstown, are said to be the old- 
est continuously operated transporta- 
tion routes in America. They are 
known to have been in constant serv- 
ice for more than 250 years. 


America’s first automobile parade 
was held at Newport, R. L., Septem- 
ber 7, 1899. The aristocracy of Bos- 
ton, New York and Philadelphia par- 
ticipated. 


In the days of Indian raids, the 
young wife of Caleb Marshall, of the 
settlement of Maidstone, Vermont, 
mounted her horse with a child of 
two years and an infant only three 
weeks old and rode, unattended, 
through the wilderness to the home 
of her husband’s parents in Hamp- 
stead, N. H., where she arrived safely 
after a gruelling 160-mile journey. 


What a difference a century makes! 
One hundred years ago, the town of 
Millbury, Mass. appropriated for its 
expenses of that year only a little 
more than five thousand dollars. At 
its annual town meeting this year a 
sum nearly thirty eight times as great 
was appropriated. 





O YE 
OF LITTLE FAITH! 


“There has never been a time in 
all of my 86 years of life when God 
has not responded to my prayers, if I 
said them earnestly enough.” 


Edna Foss Page 
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THAT’S A 


FACT 


(YANKEE will pay 25c for all acceptable N. E. facts—with proof) 


By CHESTER W. WALKER 





Temple Place, the well known Bos- 
ton shopping street, began its career 
as “Turnagain Alley”, for it did not 
then lead to Washington Street. It 
became Temple Court when the Ma- 
sonic Temple was erected in 1830 on 
the site where a large department 
store now stands, and later was 
known as Temple Place. 


In 1662 Boston laid out a com- 
munity granary where the Park 
Street Church now stands. Its capa- 
city of 12,000 bushels, purchased by 
the town each year, was sold to the 
poor at prices well under the retail 
level. 


The first “naval battle” on the At- 
lantic Coast was in 1636 off Block Is- 
land, when Capt. John Gallup with 
his two sons and hired man gave 
chase after a band of 14 Indians who 
had killed his friend, John Oldham, 
and sailed away down the coast. Capt. 
Gallup, in his pinnacle, overtook the 
band near Block Island. He rammed 
their boat and threw seven Indians in- 
to the water, rammed them again and 
tossed four more to their death. 
Then he boarded, tied up the re- 
maining three and brought them to 
port as prisoners. 


In St. Paul’s Catholic Church in 
Blackstone, Mass., half the pipe or- 
gan is in Blackstone and the other 
half in Woonsocket, R. I. 


For more than 100 years, two fami- 
lies have furnished the postmasters in 
West Newbury, Mass. When the Re- 
publicans are in office, a Bailey holds 
the office and when, as now, Demo- 
crats are in power, a member of the 
Cooney family is the appointee. 


W. Thorning Cowing, principal of 
Upton High School, and his father, 
William Albert Cowing, principal of 
West Springfield High School, are the 
only father-son high school principals 
in the Bay State. 


Under Massachusetts law, any 
poultry owner or his agent who 
catches a chicken thief at work in the 
night may detain said culprit for not 
more than twenty-four hours, Sunday 
excepted, until a complaint can be 
made and a warrant issued. 


It is not generally known that the 
first aerial photograph in America 
was a view of Boston taken by two 
balloonists in 1860. 


Here’s a record of which few fami- 
lies can boast—a member of the Wal- 
lace clan has operated the general 
store at Millbridge, Maine, since 
1760. 


The iron boundary line posts be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
are the product of foundries operat- 
ed in 1837 in Troy, Vermont, manu- 
factured from large deposits of iron 
which still exist in that locality. 


In early New England school life, 
oral examinations given in public 
were the custom. On the closing day 
of the last term Committee members 
questioned the pupils (dressed in 
their Sunday best) on all subjects 
taught, laying the greatest emphasis 
upon mental arithmetic. The women 
folk brought their knitting. 


Painted scenic walls are not uncom- 
mon in Maine. Among the old time 
dwellings in which murals may be 
found are two in the Twin Cities, 
Lewiston and Auburn, one in Lisbon 
and another at Batchelder’s Mills. 


At one time, there were as many as 
thirty-five candle factories on the is- 
land of Nantucket. 


A five and one half months old pul- 
let at the Glidden Pierce farm in Pax- 
ton, Mass., recently laid a triple-yolk 
egg. 
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THE LANDLORD 
of the 


* * * 


In early New England days the Puritan tavern was not 
merely a place to stay, but a distributing center for every 
sort of information. With no newspaper to inform them, 
stage coach passengers learned from the cheery landlord 
the latest flash from New York or Providence or Hartford 
—as well as a colorful compendium of local gossip. 


Things are very different now. The modern and luxuri- 
ous Hotel Puritan is beyond the furthest imaginings of the 
Puritans, but it is still characterized by the cordial and 
friendly hospitality which made New England taverns 
famous throughout the colonies. 


Now, newspapers are rife—and “mine host” is no more 
—but you will find at the Hotel Puritan, from bellboy to 
manager, the traditional friendly helpfulness of the old 
New England landlord. 


WHERE YOU ARE NEITHER 
MONSIEUR NOR MADAME 


VER since the first “ordinaries” were 

licensed, in the earliest Puritan years, the 
hospitality of New England “Inns” has been 
famous. One thinks of the old-time tavern at 
the end of the day’s stage—the group of trav- 
elers, tired but relaxed after their arduous 
journey, thawing out comfortably before the 
open fire—with a tankard of hard cider, 
mead or metheglin—or sipping tea, or fine old 
Medford rum. 

The Hotel Puritan, for all its modern ap- 
pointments and luxurious service, is a true 
Yankee. In spirit, in tradition, it is a New 
England, not an international, hotel. You realize 
this when you first enter the foyer, with an 
honest New England fire of birch and maple 
burning at one end. You realize it at the “Puri- 
tan Tap Room,” where, in addition to the less 

rigorous concoctions that the 
modern palate affects, you can 
fortify yourself with the sturdy 
drinks that made our forefathers 


* * * 


HOTEL PURITAN 


what they were—“Kill-devil (rum) punches,” 
hard cider—and, for the sturdy, “‘whistle-belly- 
vengeance.” 

You realize it in the Old Boston Room, with 
its murals of early Boston scenes and buildings 
—in the friendly interest of the waiters, to 
whom you are neither Monsieur nor Madame 
in any accent whatever. You realize it in the 
food—honest and abundant—and prepared 
with all the reverence a fine art deserves. 

And you realize it particularly in your own 
room, spacious and comfortable in a typically 
New England combination of good taste and 
good sense. 


HOTEL PURITAN 


390 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON 


Wurm B. Rice, Il, Managing Direcior 


No doubt there is a favorite dish in your family—a true old Yankee dish. 
We pod peg: to publish a brochure of genuine Puritan dishes. If you 


will sen 


YANK £€ 


us your recipe, it will be included, with grateful acknowledgment. 
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STAMP COLLECTORS. 
AUSTRIA HEIL! 

YANKEE has received the following 
communication from an Austrian 
reader. We offer it, without responsi- 
bility on our part, for two reasons; 
first, if we were stamp collectors we 
would like to take advantage of it; 
second, we like the cordial spirit in 
which the offer has been made. 


To YANKEE Readers: 


Postal authorities of Austria 


have made it a custom to celebrate 
Mother’s Day by a special well 
stamp 


printed every year. The 





Section 147 Pl & R—2 cents each 
one 





Published Monthly by 
THE REPUBLICAN STATE 
JOURNAL, INC. 


With The Co-operation of 


THE REPUBLICAN STATE COMMITTEE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


stamps bear reproductions of fam- 
ous paintings showing mother and 
child together, and are said to be 
amongst the finest items ever issued 
during the last years. Samples of the 
1935 and 1936 stamps appear here- 
with. 

Mother’s Day, 1937, will be hon- 
ored again by a special stamp in 
Austria, we have just been in- 
formed. No final decision has been 
taken at the instant as to the pic- 
ture to be reproduced. 

I will send a cover to every YAN- 
KEE reader under the following 
conditions. 

1) Refer to this letter. 

2) Add one international reply 
coupon for every cover you wish 
posted to any given address.* 

3) Should you wish cover by air 
mail, send six international reply 
coupons, stating you wish cover 
sent this way. Readers who wish 
same posted to a friend as well, 
send dollar bills or money order, 
two covers per collar. 

4) Covers will be postmarked, 
not on Mother’s Day, as this notice 
is too late for that. They will be 
postmarked at a later date. 


* Ask your local Postmaster for said card under 


A New Kind of Magazine 
THE REPUBLICAN STATE JOURNAL 


A DIGEST OF POLITICAL NEWS AND VIEWS 
IN THE STATE AND IN THE NATION 


Designed primarily to keep party members politically informed, the Journal is without bias, 
and gives you a thorough understanding of the political news quickly and accurately. What- 
ever your party affiliations, The Republican State Journal will enable you with the mini- 
mum effort to keep abreast of the most vital governmental questions of the day. 


Ree Hn ema er ee ee 


REPUBLICAN STATE JOURNAL, INC. 
665 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Name 


Address 





| enclose $5.00 for which please send me The Republi- 


can State Journal! f 


5) If you wish covers registered, 
add two international coupons for 
each registration. 

6) If more than 200 covers are 
asked for, a special first day cover 
will be sponsored for the benefit of 
YANKEE readers, the first item of 
this kind in Austria. 

7) Iam not a dealer, or trying to 
make a profit so dealers taking up 
this chance are asked to add some 
good stamps to their quantity or- 
ders. 

8) Enclose return postage if you 
wish a personal answer. 

Mr. Rupo_r TRIMMEL, ING., 
Wien, X, 
Laxenburgerstrasse 26, 
Austria, Europe. 


Dear YANKEE: 

I more or less agree with Adeline Crouse’s 
letter that you published in your March issue. 
Most of your writers are not Yankees! 

As for your schedule for early publica- 
tions—lI, for one, refuse to read Edna Foss 
Page and Deborah Whitaker, Beth Tolman, 
Laurie Hillyer and the others—I am at a 
loss for words. 

You seem to forget that there are Yankees 
living in Boston and its suburbs—Yankees 
and small town hayshakers are not necessarily 
one and the same persons. 

Ernest Poole may be an outstanding writ- 
er, but his “‘Edgar’s Joy Ride’ in the March 
issue,——wasn't even smart-aleck stuff. No, to 
have to struggle through the literary gems 


of the limited members of your ‘‘magic cir- 














ror | year. 
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cle’ is really too painful for me month after 
month. And there are many Yankee subscrib- 
ers who have expressed similar opinion to me. 
No—I don’t think I'll renew my sub- 
scription—Maybe later! 
Yours, 
GORDON PARKER, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Dear YANKEE: 

I cannot forbear writing to tell you how 
much [ enjoyed that amusing diatribe from 
Adeline R. Crouse of New York City, ap- 
pearing in the Letters column of your March 
issue. 

Even though Her Ladyship is descended 
from Roger William——-who, she claims, could 
not rest easily in his grave if he were to read 
some of the fiction printed in YANKEE—it 
seems unlikely that many readers will accept 
this as a legitimate excuse for her assuming 
an air of lofty contempt. 
the letter from Miss (I'd 
Crouse is a pretty sure 


More important, 
almost bet on it!) 


indication that you folks are producing 
something postive in YANKEE. When a 
magazine is static, or negative, readers just 


let their subscriptions run out. But as you 
become realistic, human and aggressively in- 
dividual—in other words, when your mag 
azine has developed a personality—only then 
will readers begin to cancel their subscrip- 
tions. 


It is, indeed, a sign which bodes well for 
the immediate future when a magazine's 
character becomes so alive and strong that 


certain readers who disagree with it cannot 
even bear to have it sitting around on the liv- 
ing room table unread. As the more experi- 
enced publishers will tell you, nearly every 
heated cancellation stimulates a surge of new 
subscriptions. While most readers are too 
preoccupied with themselves to make any 
effort to express approval or appreciation in 
writing, they will reveal their support indi- 
rectly by recommending your book to othes 
and by renewing their own subscriptions... 
But the reader who is easily incensed seldom 
passes up an opportunity to produce a tirade 
of the kind which inflates his ego. 

What a pity Miss Crouse has determined 
not to read YANKEE any more! What a 
pity! But take courage, fellow morons, 
for we shall manage somehow to struggle 
along without her. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. WALLACE PATCH, 
Framingham, Mass. 

P. S. My ancestor, Peregrine White—born 
on the Mayflower—might turn over in her 
grave at a lot of things... but I'll bet she 
would enjoy YANKEE as much as | do! 


Dear YANKEI 

Your March edition is received and I note 
with interest the letter from (Miss) Adeline 
R. Crouse. 

Had Miss Crouse’s ancestor been Ethan 
Allen instead of Roger Williams, maybe she 
would have missed less of human interest in 
life. I am sorry for her misfortune. People 
who are so wrapped in their mantle of high 
intelligence as never to be able to get their 
feet on the bare ground loose all the finer 
instincts of common people and must have 
such twisted conception of the Deity that 
they largely loose the knowledge of good and 
evil, so that everything except that which is 
in their little circle is B A D. I am sure this 
lady is not a mother. 

Sincerely, 
AMOos J. EATON, 
S. Royalton, Vt. 


YANKEE 


JOB EXCHANGE 


free of charge 
want a job, 


to all subscribers. If you 
or have a job to give. use 
this column to state your wants or 
needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi 
bility except that of placing jobbers in 
touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you've got your job—or the position 
has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 
One six line ad per month allowable. 





LADY, 50, HEALTHY, 
job as assistant manager or housekeeper 
England hotel, 15 years experience 
accepted. Just want a pleasant New 
for a change. JE M 


WANTED: Elderly or infirm people { to board 
New England cooking: good care. $15.00 to $20.00 
per week. Good references and description of place 


will be furnished. JEM2 


Maid and 


too much education, wishes 
small New 
small salary 
England life 





Mother’s helper 





WANTED: Hot e some 
cooking : in good home, not a farm. Write 
stating age and salary expected. Ac ddress JEBRR 





WANT SEED or stock raised in isolated location? 
We have land and labor; some intelligence, a little 
experience, but no capital. J M6 

JOB WANTED raising poultry for 
wages. We furnish rent and labor, you the 
and equipment. J M7 








share or 
stock 














MOTHER’S “HELPER wanted in good home in 
Needham. Small family, two children. We want a 
girl primarily interested in a good home, who will 
become part of it. Salary $20 a month in addition 
to T om Ar i urd TX1 

IF YOUR MANUSCRIPT is legible, I will it 
at the rate of 50c per M words ry lc a line 
Elite type, double space and extra 
front page. Corrections if g under a 

. TEAI 








DE Vv ELOP, Print, and 
loped and twe prints f € 
30c. Enlargements 5 x 7—15c, 2 for 
tures in mail 24 hours after receipt of film 











manuscript, technical 
print er, at 
Satisfaction ¢ 


LET ME 

or otherwise, rea 
40 cents per { 
Write for det 
I HAVE APPL rock maple, and 
wood ct it two foot 14 mos ago, stored in 


TYPEWRITE y 


y for the 
} 





; 


approximately 
iaranteed 








birch 











price $15.00 for apple, $12.00 for others. T: 

able 00 per hour te draw 1% cords anywhere 
and I’*ll pay half delivery charges. JEA4 

I AM living alone and trying to make a 
living my own cow, hens, chickens, and 
garden, and do my own work. You could make my 
fob profitable if you would board witl EAS 
TO WOME [IN w who want to make a week, 
Janalene has a plan to enable you to | a business 





of your own. You can earn free dresses and a 


steady income JEA7 
COLLE NIOR, 20, daug 





college pro- 





needs 














fessor, summer job g, companion, 
library, bookshop, or what have you? Experienced 
driver. JEAS 

I REPAIR old clocks JEA9 

4 HOBBY MAGAZINE sent free to all who wil 
contribute to its mns. Poems a short histori- 
cal sketches New Englat are wal J My 1 
1 WILL TYPI anuscri i a y 
n t cor ) space a r U 
per M w i al manuscripts hes 

Corre ions 1 > lileg writing < 
decipher at slightly higher rates. J My 2 
WANTED—A pleasant maid for pleasant 
Suburban home in New Jersey, three a ts, laundry, 
general housework and some cooking. Sleep in com- 
fortable room nea ath Sunday an Wednesday 
p. m. off. What wages do 3 sire. J My 3 
YANKEE COUPLE, 30, that like country life, d 
sire steady aretak or farm position. Man exper 
ienced an aref river Wife a ral housework 
and cooking. Li xperience with px try, dairy and 
garden. J My 4 

COLLEGE SOPHOMORE desire sition 
as chauffeur, tut St etar 1a 
number of ott upacities. Age a a 
ance, and a wi ariety of expe referen 
es. J] My 5 

MINISTER'S DAUGHTER an friend, college 
girls, want a t summer months—-waiting 
on table, or sin ir position in summer hotel or va- 
cation farm. J My ¢ 

COOK WANTED, also second maid, Yankees, as 
we are, loving farm life, as we do. Year round posi- 
tion farm ntil late fall, near Springfield through 
winter Expect women to understand canning surplus 
garden truck or at least to follow directions intelli- 
gently. Co-operation, sense of humor and cheerful 
J My 9 





CLASSIFIED 


(5c a word per insertion) 





PISTOLS, BOARDS, BOOKS, CASH 


TRADES, ETC. 


BUY OR SWOP: Want old dolls. Box 81, Rox- 
bury, Mass 
P he dae S AND REVOLVERS, new and used; swop, 


Pharmacy, 
books 


buy. Campbell 
CASH for old 


Peterborough, N. H 























Send dime for our price 
wanted list. Bath Beach, Box 33, Brooklyn, N 
WISH TO BUY—White pine or oak floor boards, 
partition boards, mantels, neling, etc., taken from 
old houses. Floyd L. Thoms, Litchfield, Conn 
SELLING AT COST %hy gas engine $7; one 
Waltham and lgin watch, 15 jewel 16 size, guar- 
anteed, $6.75 each; 17 jew Hamilton, $10.00. H 
French, Charlestown, N. H 
WANTED—Large lots of old letters, documents, 
arly paper, either printed or written before 1800, 
complet recor early business on 
th envele s . 2 w « l swo 
’ hase: < ibe fully The slic 
West Cummington, Mass 
WRITING PAPER BY THE POUND: Ward's 
Parchment, a distinctively fin writing paper 
with the smooth finish and rich appearance of rea 
parchment. Sold by the pound in all sizes from 
lainty note sheets to large flat letter sheets, 65c the 
ovnd. Matching envelopes various prices. Mail 
lers filled. Write to Miss Gt ant, Ward’s Station 
rs, 57 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass 
WANTI D National ographics. Complete sets fo 
1896, 1897, 1898, 1902 and 1904. Also Vols. 1 
3 4°65 ar ¢ Apply J.M., care Yanxeg, Dublin 
N. H 
GOURD OR bags AN CORN SEED—superlative 
alit 25 per pac ket fried gourds (painted or 
: al), $1 r zen. Colorft Indian corn, 25¢ 
ea Jol 74 Farmington Ave., 
Hat tford, ( 
WE BUY ] n glass, stamp « ections 
The Olde Parsona Antique Shop, Rye Center, New 


Water’, Bolles. E. H 
282 Columbus Ave., Be Mass 


REAL ESTATE, AUCTIONS, ETC. 


WANTED ‘North Bearcamy 
Hastings 





ston 





EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATI from hous 
t to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State 

Dew opment Commission and New England Coun 
il Gilman ( Gunn, Realtor, 17 oxbury 

Keene, N. H 

WEL! wires beter It’s an old old story 
put l b f ntil ye have y« 

own ARTESIAN WELL ght in your own hom 

I dig ‘em righest erences. BURTON A 

WILLARD, Dublin, N. H 

For Sale—FOR 1/5 ITS COST, one of the mos 
sirable estates in New Hampshire, located in heart 

BEAUTIFUL WARNER VILLAGI 12 spa- 
s rooms, 2 master chambers, 7 fireplaces, tile 

bath, 3 toilets, billiard room, own water sewer, 

steam heat. 3 acres. IDEAI FOR AN INN. Car 

Scribner, Warner 

“GOING, GOING.” Are ye going to have ar 
auction? Would you attend? Have you real estate 
to sell? Would you buy? Or any form of insurance? 


Meet: Silas A. Ro 
Concord, N. H., 997-W 


Henniker, N. H., Tel. 63 


PLACES TO STOP, EAT, ETC. 


rHE GRE ENHAVEN—Ocean View Cottages, Cat 

ins, Trailer Sites at Rye, New Hampshir 

ARTISTICALLY COLORED ENLARGEMENT, 
ht glossy prints, 25c coin. Progress Studios, Box 


Antrim, N. H 





\ ANKEE, COLONIAL, seven-room house. Dickens 
wall-paper, other quaint patterns, corner cupboards 
und f lace Mile from famous school fer boys 
Comman sweeping view of valley Every modern 
onvenience Garage Price $7,000 Alice Nisbet, 


Kent, Connecticut 


WEDDINGS, ETC. 
MARRIED? Send to Ward's Stationers 


in Street, ne Mass. for the atest 
iding stationery 


xETTING 

at 57 Frank 
styles in orrct engrave wer 
Write to Mr 


etmetad 














THIRD YEAR medical Grade A hool) 
] ) ermonter, we to assist doctor in 
r New Y ring July and Aug 
information, et on request. Mainten- 
eC i. J My 
TWO BOYS—17 and 18—High School graduates 
want summer Both capable and used to work- 
ing. One particularly interested in some work on a 
sailing vessel—or anything connected with boats 
J] My 8 
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Who wants a big stone house and com- 
fortable grounds, northern Vermont, over- 
looking Lake Champlain? On main highway, 
yet secluded. Electricity and all conveniences, 
suitable summer or year-round. Not a swop, 
but practically a give-away. My—142 


I have a spinning wheel (I don’t know 
how old or much about it). Would like 
Gone With The Wind and recent crime fic- 
tion. You will have to pay express on spin- 
ning wheel. My—143 


Who wants a big pewter platter, marked 
1787? Old, but not too bad. One piece, gone 
with the wind. I need a copper luster pitcher 
or Toby jug. My—144 

What would you like to send me for my 
100 year old shelf clock, a Boardman & 
Wells, Bristol, Conn., in perfect shape? Am 
interested in rare glass and old dolls. 
My—145 


For good canopied bed, double, with test- 
er, will swop beautiful set Definite Edition 
Stephen Crane, 12 volumes, uncut, Knopf; 
cost $90, pristine condition. Also for double 
box springs will swop Valima Edition Rob- 





ert Louis Stevenson, 10 vols., octavo. 
My—146 
Would like real, old costumes in good 


condition, 186V or earlier. Also old hooked 
rugs. Will swop set of Elsie Dinsmore books, 
beautiful solid silver cake dish, or what do 
you want? My—147 


Who wants a 6 room house, farm style, in 
Chesham, N. H., one mile from Marienfield 
Camp, half mile from Silver Lake? Have you 
any city or suburban property? My—148 





Have new copies The Canada Doctor, tale 
of Dr. Locke, ‘miracle man"; single 16 
gauge shotgun. Want fancy maple syrup or 
sugar. My—149 


Have 3 electric Hearing Aids, 2 Acousti- 
cons and 1 Sonatone. All late models and in 
good condition. Should bring a lot of happi- 
ness to some deaf people. Will trade for out 
board motor, binoculars, or what have you. 
My—150 

What have you in bound volumes of Gol- 
den Argosy, Argosy, and Strand magazines? 
Also numbers or volumes of Tip Top Week- 
ly, Blue & Gray, Army & Navy Weekly and 
True Blue Weekly? What do you want? 
My—151 


Will swop (and train) interest in old es- 
tablished Employment Agency, Times Sq., 
New York City; netting up to $50 weekly, 
for homestead, any condition, on lake, trout 
brook or near-by offering peace recreation and 
possibility for experienced realtor. My—152 

Would like home-canned fruits or vege- 
tables. What do you want? My—153 


I want old postage stamps or VU. S. pre- 
cancelled stamps. Will swop stamps or deliver 
any of several valuable lectures on educational 
subjects in exchange. My—154 


Will swop old stereoscope views, news- 
papers, books or prints for maple syrup, 
dates, relics, or what have you. My—155 





Do you hate to push a lawn mower? I 
have a power ‘“‘Moto Mower”, one of the 
best, which I don’t need. What do you offer? 
I like antique furniture, old dolls, lustre, old 
pieced quilts (hand made, of course). 
My—156 
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SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


[CONTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER| 


Half the fun of gardening is swopping 
plants. I've a large collection of hardy plants, 
galium, gold spray, hardy asters, phlox in 
variety, and many others. What have you? | 
could use different kinds of bell-flowered or 
campanulas, old time roses, herbs monks- 
hood. My—157 


Will exchange one horse plow and one 
horse for ‘‘what have you”. My—158 


I have two violins, and need only one. 
Would like to swop real old fiddle for cedar 
chest and easy chair, or what would you 
offer? My—159 


Will swop brass tray, We by Chas. Lind- 
bergh or green crepe dinner gown, size 16, 
good style and condition, for old fans, pew- 
ter or glass) My—160 


Have sable fur cape, not new, but in fairly 
good condition. Will swop for certain old 
coins. My—16l 


What am I offered for $15 Erector set, 
perfect and complete, except motor. Would 
like good archery set, old American stamps, 
or something that would appeal to a 12 year 
old boy. My—162 


I want old letters, especially Vermont let- 
ters for my collection. Send for descriptive 
list. What do you want? My—163 


I have lots of pop corn. I want records 
by Harry Lauder and Chas. Ross Taggott: 
also records of folk music and fiddling; rec- 
ords of Polly Wolly Doodle, Oh, Susanna, 
etc. My—164 


Old firearms wanted. And real good 
stamps. What do you want? My—165 








Preserved goods, nuts, and size 38 black 
or blue suit. Am interested in socks and 
drawers. Also have $25 silvered Frank Chi- 
cago cornet. Automatic A slides. $10 ciip 
shaver, electric, new. My—166 


Ink Horn. I collect old writing appliances 
such as ink stands, sand boxes, pounce boxes, 
and especially want an ink horn such as the 
man in Jeremiah used to mark foreheads. 
Will swop quill pens from swan feathers or 
various articles. My—167 


I will give you a one year lease, $350, of 
modern, year-round cottage, garage and land 
on river bank in eastern Massachusetts, 20 
miles from Boston on North Shore. Will 
take in swop a one year lease of small farm 


near Waterville, Maine. My—168 








We want maple syrup and other edibles 
for straight chairs; some Hitchcock originals 
with cane seats; others, black wood-seated, 
modern. My—169 





Will swop copy of Live Alone and Like It 
by Marjorie Hillis (new) for an autograph 








album written in, previous to 1860. 
My—170 
I want a typewriter, new, or nearly so, 
popular make. What will you _ take? 
My—171 





Will .swop a recently purchased, auto- 
graphed copy of Alaska, The Great Bear's 
Cub by Mary Lee Davis, and an Interna- 
tional Stamp Album a worthwhile, interest- 
ing collection for French-English English- 
French dictionary, recent edition. My—172 


I won a brand new Gruen Wrist Watch 
for Man (retailing for $59.50) in a contest 
Having another like it, I have never worn it. 
Its mate is the best timekeeper I’ve ever worn 
I'm crazy to get a good pair of binoculars 
How about it? My—173 








Will exchange one family house in New 
York commuting suburb for New England 
farm near town and school, suitable for com- 
mercial poultry raising. My place has possi- 
bility for two apartments and increased value 
in near future. My—174 


Who has an old doll bedy? I have a doll 
head measuring 3%4” x 4%”, inside shoulder 
measurements. I'd like clothes to fit, too. 
What would you like? - My—175 


Who has a piccolo in playable condition? 
If I had one I could make my living playing 
for country dances. I have maple syrup and 
ski equipment to offer. And a litter of black 
and white kittens (not skunks). My—176 


“I want a used outboard motor of about 
1% H. P. If you are looking for something, 
let me know. I may have it. My—177 


When I bought an electric razor they 
warned me it would take about three weeks 
to learn how to use it. They were wrong. 
I've tried for six weeks already and am so 
utterly discouraged that I'll swop it for al- 
most anything, preferably a pair of andirons. 
My—178 


Will swop good English brown calf rid- 
ing boots: soft, laced ankles, size 8D for 
about $4.00's worth of apples, potatoes or 
ranned veegtables. My—179 

Two books fine condition: Woman, Her 
Sex and Love Life, and Birth Control, by 
eminent physician, valuable to newly-wel 
couple or ones about to be united. Will swop 


for ten hens of heavy breed or pigs. My— 
180 


Have bound volume Peterson's, 1866— 


| colored double page plates. Old street light, 3 





ft. high, and old time perforated lantern. All 
in good condition. Will swop one or all for 
old acorn clock or what have you. By—181 





Will swop building lot, desirably located 


in Litchfield, Conn. Berkshires for $200 
worth of genuine antique iron things. 
My—182 


Have a one day mahogany steeple clock, 
bee-hive on door, with original brass main 
springs. Also a black enameled iron eight day 
clock; pearly inlaying intact. Both in perfect 
running condition, cleaned and_ repaired. 
Want offers. My—183 


Who wants a light, strong auto trailer? 
It's covered, screened, equipped. Inside dimen- 
sions about 4’ x 4’ x 7’. Without double bed, 
it's suitable for freight or small live-stock. 
Swop for 35-40 laying pullets or what'll 
you give. My—184 








I want one or two good, sturdy sap 
buckets in unfinished wood, suitable for 
plant tubs. Handle not important—but want 
small diameter at top. What do you want? 
My—185 

I have camping equipment, electric stove 
timer antiques, (hardware, skates and bel- 
lows), marble tops and round picture frame. 
I want weathervane, stone boat, iron chains, 


screw jack, anvil, rope and 12 gauge shot 
gun. My—-186 


Parents: Are you interested in placing 
your daughter or daughters in an exclusive 
N. H. girls camp? Will discuss exchange of 
new small car, furniture or large Delco plant, 
or what have you? My—187 

Banjo-mandolin, cost about $20. Perfect 
playing condition, but many hearts and nick- 
names inked on drum-head. See it and laugh. 
Hear it and tap! What am I offered in trade? 


Interested in antique furniture, hooked rugs. 
A—101 
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Have Atwater Kent battery radio and 
speaker; Remington .22 small rifle, almost 
new; also old-fashioned marble clock. I want 
microscope and equipment, or skiing and hik- 
ing equipment. A—103 





Church wanted. No, I'm not insane, but 
in earnest only for fine specimen N. 
church in interesting town in Vt., or Me., 
possessing charm of small town; preferably 
off beaten path. Will swop year round home 
in one of Vermont's finest towns. A—104 





Paging an antique scent bottle! Will swop 
a silver berry or jelly spoon, unmarked: or 
pair of hand-knit mittens (woman's) and 
good looking scarf. A—105 





I've got a bound copy of Rural Megasine, 
or Vermont Repository, January to Decem- 
ber 1796. But few pages missing. What have 
you of equal value? A—107 


I have Sept. and Nov. numbers of YAN- 
KEE, 1936; also 40 fine old razors, tried 
and true, the best of shavers; a Todd Pro- 
tectograph check writer; and 3,500 books. I 
want Bailey’s Horticulture, Geographics be- 
fore 1914, and an electric dry shaver. 
A—108 

Summer's coming! What does a Yankee 
Family offer in exchange for rent of furn- 
ished, secluded southern N. H. cottage-camp 
near lake? Mail, grocery, ice delivery. Me- 
morial Day to Labor _Day. A—109 








I have home-grown dates to offer anyone 
who can get me an old spinning wheel, or 
chair, rocker or straight, bureau or bed set 
100 or 150 years old. Must be genuine; my 
dates are. A—110 





We have a pony-cart and pony-harness 
(no pony), both in first-class shape; worth 
around $35. We need a light farm wagon 
and single harness. A—111 


1 have: Harper's Bazaar, 
copies 163; Harper’s Weekly, '67-'71, cop- 
ies 52: N. Y. Dramatic News, '85, copies 

Fa Day’s Doings, '71-'72, copies 11, Wild 
Oats, '72-79, copies 5; Sporting Times. I 
am a philatelist. What am I offered? A—112 





year '69-'73, 





I want McGuffey Readers or colored an- 
tique barber bottles or flax for my spinning 








wheel. I'll swop children’s suits and dresses. 
A—113 a 
Look here! Will exchange week-end or 


longer use of camp this spring or later on 
sightly hill-top in southern N. H. country 
for equivalent camp at seashore. A—115 


Gamecocks and Bantams will be swopped 
for antiques, guns, jewelry and anything 
old, except old maids. A—116 


I'll swop drafting tools, electrical and 
salesmanship books for a German, French or 
Spanish language course (with phonograph 
records), printing press, or what? A—117 








Do you play? Do you travel? Buescher C 
Melody Saxophone, cost $160 and metal 
auto trunk are both offered, in A-1 condi- 
tion. What have you? A—118 





I have a big box full of short wave radio 
parts and tubes. I will swop these for some- 
thing for a summer camp, a small sized out- 
board motor, or a target pistol, or a set of 
45 calibre Colt reloading tools would be 
seriously considered. A—119 





I will exchange (reluctantly) my fine dia- 
mond ring for a little old country house in 
need of repair, or a camp near the water 
Solitaire is over a carat in size, a very beau- 
tiful gem set in platinum, and valued about 
five hundred dollars. A—120 
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What would you swop for foxhounds? 
One is 10 weeks old, two are 2 years old. 
No time to hunt any more. How about pigs 
or calves or what have you? A—121 





Is anyone interested in a hand-wrought 
iron lamp, very old? Will swop for some- 
thing of same value. A—122 





I want photographic equipment and cam- 
eras (box, folding, or professional). I have 
books on business, text books, or can offer 
to do your photographic work in exchange. 
A—123 


An English saddle, an exercising cart, driv- 
ing harness or other horse paraphernalia, I 
would like in exchange for a professional 
portrait of your pet in oil, water-color or 
pastel—or what you will that I can draw, 
model or paint for you. A—124 


Have you something y you would swop for 
typing? A—125 


Camp on one of Maine's most beautiful 


lakes: good salmon fishing, good dirt auto 
road to camp door, 5 miles off No. 1 high- 
way, is offered for camp trailer in good con- 


dition. A—126 


~ T have a No. 2A Cartridge Premo East- 
man Kodak, scarcely used. Taking a corking 
2% x 4% picture. Would like old pattern 


glass, glass slipper or glass hat, preferably 
colored. Not interested in chips or cracps 


A—127 


Plant Lovers: Will you send me a Rex 
Begonia cutting, nicely packed, for an un- 
bruised succulent cutting? How many kinds 
can you find? I have 20, not cactus (some 
cactus, also) A—128 


Who has a light boat or a canoe with 
sponsons, in good shape, to swop for new 
Colt Police Positive Special with holster, in 
perfect shape? Or an Atwater Kent Console 
Radio. Make me an offer. A—129 


My son has a good xylophone to swop 
for something that will help him work his 
way through college. A—130 


What have you in exchange for five Old 


Farmer’s Almanacs by Robert B. Thomas; 
Numbers 80 to 84, years, 1872-1876? 
A—131 





Who is interested in an antique, low four- 
poster bed from an old Conn. home? Would 


like a drop-leaf cherry table, or what have 


you? A—132 


Tourists: | have a Tourists Kitchenette 
24 x 33 x 10, 11 compartments, metal, for 
ice, water and all foods. Good condition. 


Will swop for Grade A maple syrup, nice 
home canned anything, hams, or the like. 


A—133 





Does any collector of auto license plates 
want to swop? We have duplicates of N. H. 


| back to 1915, and want out-of-state plates. 


A—134 





Who wants a lovely buffalo robe? I have 
two; also a fine buffalo coat. What can you 


offer? I want a portable radio (electric, 110 
volt), snowshoes (female), clarinet, good 
camera, or modern books. A—135 





I want stamps, especially those on envel- 
opes; and envelopes of the pre-stamp per- 
iod (before 1851). Early Vt. envelopes are 
of special interest to me. Will swop other 
stamps | for what interests me. A—136 


The. Mass Register for y year 1853, con- 
taining a business directory of the state, for 
one gal. maple syrup. A—138 


A new French dictionary in two parts 
French-English, English-French, by Thomas 
Deletanville, London, published in 1771, in 
good condition. I will swop for old dolls in 
vood condition A—139 


| have 2 old front door locks; 
200 years ago. 
A—140 


I have two spinning wheels, two hand 
reels and a commode: very old and in good 
shape. Who wants to swop? A—141 


I'd love to have one or two antique Amer- 
ican dolls in good condition in swop for a 
handsome $5 bugle (hardly been used), or 
several books. A—142 


Cold feet? Warm ‘em beside my 200 year 
old foot-stove (from Conn. Meetinghouse) ; 
I also have iron apple-peeler of uncertain 


age: I'd love some home-canned chicken. 
M—101 


We have lily-of-the-valley and daffodil 
bulbs: syringa (sweet and unscented) and 
snowberry. We'd like mountain laurel for 
| planting. and bluebird boxes. M—106 


I'm crazy to get old sextants, and prefer- 
ably octant, or any other old navigation 
instrument. I offer a new white enameled 
pan for your stove. a Model T engine, 
knocked down. M—108 


Would like to trade Stalling’s The First 
World War for a perfect copy of Gone With 
The Wind. Stalling’s book is exactly as new 
M—111 


What farmer will part with two fine 
home-cured hams of hefty size or gallon of 
maple syrup for pair of brand new roller- 
bearing roller skates, size adjustable? Will 
make some fan happy. M—113 


Have 25 or more “Popular Detective’, 
“New Western Adventure”, ““The Spider’, 
Thrilling Detective’, etc., recent issues to 
swop for small antiques, maple syrup, or old 
glass (not on the syrup). —125 


hand-made 
I'd like some maple syrup 




















Will swop good home and share in profits 
from 40-acre farm in northeastern Massa- 
chusetts for services of well-trained and ex- 
perienced farm-manager and wife. M—126 


Wanted: Crafts or Chandler Family Gen- 
ealogies, both large volumes, either or both, 
if available. What do you want in exchange? 
M—127 








Here’s one for someone interested in old 
sea charts. I have ““A New Chart of Guay- 
ana with the Colonies of Cayenne, Surinam 
& Trinidad—by D. Heathes, engraved by J. 
Stephenson, London, 1797". Slightly mil- 
dewed What am I offered? M—128 


To swop Atwater-Kent electric radio, 6 
tube, table model. Cost $125.00 when new. 
I want a Boston rocker, ladder back chair 
or brass kettle in exchange. Must be in good 

| condition. M—134 
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To The 
A. L. A., 
Park Square 
Building 


Boston, Mass.— 


What is this 
“Winning Hand"? 
Please send me mine so 
that | can see what it is 


all about. 


Name 


a ee 


Make, style and year of car. 





| HAVE been lucky so far," say so many motorists. Driv- 


ing an automobile today really is a game of luck and 
chance. Who can tell what may happen tomorrow as we 
drive down the main street in our own home town? And 
worse still, what will we do if something really serious hap- 
pens when we are motoring away from home where we are 
unknown and without a friend? 


Thousands of motorists have learned what real ‘peace 
of mind motoring" is by placing their worries in the hands 
of New England's Premier Automobile Club—The A. L. A. 
They hold a “winning hand" no matter where they go, for 
A. L. A. service covers the world. Each card represents an 
invaluable service. Together they stand for a group of serv- 
ices designed to help you. 


Fill in the coupon and send today for your packet of 
"The Winning Hand." See why hundreds of motorists vol- 
untarily write, ''l would not think of driving my car without 
A. L. A. protection. It gives me a feeling of comfort and 
security.'' See why thousands of motorists renew their mem- 
bership year in and year out. See what A. L. A. service will 
mean to you and your family. 
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